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A WEEK OF THE WORLD 


EAST EUROPEAN POLITICS 


It is reported that several prominent 
statesmen of Eastern Europe took ad- 
vantage of the royal wedding at Bel- 
grade in June to confer upon the future 
relations of the Little Entente countries. 
A rumor is current that Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia propose to convert their 
present relations as members of the Lit- 
tle Entente into a formal military alli- 
ance. Poland and the Baltic States are 
likewise reported to be embraced within 
the political constellation integrating 
from the still rather nebulous system of 
mutual understandings and agreements 
existing among the new Governments 
of Eastern Europe. And indeed, even 
Greece and Austria are mentioned as 
potential members of the new interna- 
tional group. 

Probably this is but the normal re- 
ply of the Little Powers to the recent 
treaty — albeit of only a commercial 
bearing — between Germany and Rus- 
sia. How far the new situation thus 
created is responsible for the recent 
cabinet crisis in Poland it is difficult to 
say. The Polish Ministry is said to 
have resigned under pressure from Pil- 
sudski, the Chief of State, who is ru- 
mored in some quarters to have been 
displeased with the conciliatory and 
pacifist policy of the recent Adminis- 


tration, especially its lenient treatment 
of the non-Polish population of the 
provinces bordering Soviet Russia. 
Fear of Bolshevist propaganda among 
Poland’s Ruthenian- and Russian- 
speaking peasants doubtless was one 
motive for Pilsudski’s action. 

A well-informed Warsaw correspond- 
ent of the Berliner Tageblatt describes 
the political situation in Poland as 
follows: — 


The fifteen parties in Parliament, whose 
kaleidoscopic groupings have caused six 
changes of ministry during the three 
and one-half years that the Republic has 
been in existence, really fall into two larger 
groups of approximately equal strength — 
the conservatives and the radicals. On the 
Right are the clergy, the great landowners, 
and the National Democrats, who are 
especially hostile to Germany, inclined to 
seek an understanding with Russia, and 
very subservient to France. The parties of 
the Left are uncompromisingly hostile to 
Russia; their attitude toward Germany is 
purely defensive; they insist that their 
relations with France shall be those between 
equals; and in general, they place their 
reliance upon armed force. Dmowski, 
Paderewski and Korfanty — who was prom- 
inent in the Upper Silesia controversy — 
are leaders of the Right; while Witos, the 
former peasant Premier, and Pilsudski favor 
the Left. However, Pilsudski has been 
obliged by his position to maintain a more 
or less neutral attitude. The Conservatives 
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directed their first attack against Witos, 
who was forced out of office; and having 
achieved this, they tried for a time to over- 
throw Pilsudski himself. The peasants and 
most of the army support the latter; and 
France would not welcome his overthrow. 

Under such circumstances the resignation 
of Ponikowsky’s Cabinet appeared most 
puzzling even to the Poles, especially at this 
time, shortly before a general election. 
Apparently Pilsudski was dissatisfied be- 
cause the Cabinet had declared the treaty 
between Germany and Russia harmless, 
and was intent upon pursuing a pacific 
policy toward both those countries. The 
proposed military alliance with Finland 
had been defeated in the Parliament of the 
latter country. In general, the Ministry 
had not come up to the aggressive standards 
of Pilsudski’s party. It was more intent 
upon Poland’s financial rehabilitation and 
economic restoration than upon military 
adventures. However, while Pilsudski could 
force out the Cabinet, he could not control 
Parliament, which, pending the coming 
election, insists upon continuing the policy 
of the previous Ministry, even though it be 
under new leaders. 

The Diet is reported to be strongly be- 
hind the financial and the foreign policy of 
the late ministry. Pilsudski requested a 
large increase of military credits, that would 
have seriously unbalanced the already un- 
stable budget, to meet a new Bolshevist 
invasion. The Minister of Finance and the 
Foreign Minister refused to endorse this, 
believing the emergency did not require it. 
At present writing, a rumor is current that 
Adelbert Korfanty will become Premier and 
that Pilsudski has threatened to resign as 
regent. 





¢ 
GENERAL MAURICE’S WAR STORY 


WE conclude in this issue General 
Maurice’s account of the friction be- 
tween the civil government and the 
military authorities in Great Britain 
during the last years of the War. Simi- 
lar conflicts of opinion and jurisdiction 
developed in every one of the belliger- 
ent countries on both sides of the bat- 
tle-line. While these articles are not 
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above suspicion of partisan bias, since 
they record the events that led to the 
retirement of their author from his po- 
sition as Director of Military Opera- 
tions, they form an important contri- 
bution to the history of the War. 
Particularly significant is the confirma- 
tion of the fact that the British General 
Staff possessed a fairly accurate knowl- 
edge of the condition of their opponents 


on the Western Front at the close of ® 


the 1916 campaign, as shown by the 
testimony of the German commanders 
after the War was over, and that not 
improbably the War was unnecessarily 
prolonged by the inspirational strategy 
of the British Prime Minister and his 
associates, who sought a victory by 
brilliant detours rather than by the 
humdrum, slow-but-sure methods that 
their professional army advisers ad- 
vocated. 
+ 


THE HUNGARIAN ELECTIONS 


Even under a reactionary suffrage 
law designed to deprive the peasants 
and working men of part of the large 
voice in elections given them by the 
revolutionary Constitution, the Social 
Democrats made heavy gains at the 
last Hungarian election and have be- 
come the second party in power in 
Parliament. At the same time the 
Christian National Union and the small 
Farmers Party lost heavily, the latter 
sinking from one of the strongest to the 
weakest group in the legislative body. 

On the whole, however, the Govern- 
ment maintains its present position, se- 
curing 166 seats in the new House, as 
compared with 76 for the opposition 
group. 

One notable fact of the election was 
the defeat of the Hapsburg partisans or 
Legitimists. Since their expulsion from 
Switzerland, following the failure of the 
attempted restoration last September, 
the supporters of the Hapsburg royal 
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house have made their headquarters in 
Bavaria. Charles by his will conveyed 
his claims to the throne to his son, 
Prince Otto, and appointed the ex- 
Empress Zita regent during the lat- 
ter’s minority. The Royalists hoped to 
win enough seats in the present Parlia- 
ment to ‘elect’ Otto king of Hungary, 
and then to appeal to the other Powers 
to confirm the will of the Hungarian 
people on the plea of their right to self- 
determination. The results of the elec- 
tion have sadly dashed these hopes. 

The general results bear out the view 
that the Hungarian people long for 
peace, toleration, and social reform. 
The violent anti-Semites who swept 
the polls at the elections two years ago, 
shortly after the overthrow of Bela 
Kun, are nowhere now. A round half 
dozen former cabinet officers were de- 
feated. This is the first time that So- 
cialists have been elected to the Hunga- 
rian Parliament, where they make their 
advent with 25 seats. Their success has 
been so remarkable that shrewd ob- 
servers suggest that Count Bethlen, 
the Premier, has been secretly encour- 
aging them and wooing their support, 
in order to get some backing in Buda- 
pest, where his party had absolutely no 
standing. 

¢ 


INDIAN RUMORS 


S1NcE the imprisonment of Gandhi, 
the non-codperation movement and its 
leader are reported to have lost pres- 
tige in India. But while the people 
have ceased to believe in the success of 
Gandhi’s tactics, there is no definite 
evidence that they have weakened in 
their determination to secure the ob- 
jects those tactics were designed to at- 
tain. The Daily Herald reports that 
its cables from India have been sup- 
pressed by the Government, and it 
infers — citing reports of numerous 
arrests — that the authorities are pre- 
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venting the truth regarding conditions 
there from reaching readers at home. 
A special correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian writes that ‘the coun- 
try is discouraged. . . It would not be 
easy again to awaken enthusiasm for 
the old programme; perhaps not even 
for the old leader.’ But the people do 
not propose to rest until they have won 
home rule. Apparently India’s eco- 
nomic demands are coming more prom- 
inently to the fore as the political men- 
tality of her leaders matures under the 
stress of the present controversy. Fiscal 
autonomy, the right to protect India’s 
industries against even British compe- 
tition, is acquiring relatively more im- 
portance in their minds. 
¢ 
AUSTRALIAN POLITICS 


TuE Washington Conference and the 
Irish settlement have had a cheering ef- 
fect upon the public mind of Australia. 
The first removed the threat of a Pa- 
cific war, and considerably mitigated 
Australia’s fear of Japanese aggression. 
The second eliminated a disturbing is- 
sue from local politics, much as it has 
in the United States. Indeed, the Irish 
settlement is of more direct interest to 
Australia than to America, not only be- 
cause both Australia and Ireland are 
embraced within the confines of the 
British Empire, but also because new 
constitutional developments in Ireland 
may form a precedent for constitu- 
tional changes in the Dominions. It is 
felt that the Irish treaty stands for 
an advance in Dominion autonomy 
throughout the Empire. 

Recent elections, especially in New 
South Wales, have gone against the 
Labor Party. The political group that 
comes into power in New South Wales, 
however, is quite as radical in many 
ways as the Labor régime which it dis- 
places. This is particularly true of its 
agrarian programme. Labor was preju- 
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diced in the last election by the raising 
of a sectarian issue. The country, which 
is 80 per cent Protestant, was given to 
believe that the Labor Party was iden- 
tified with the Roman Catholic Church. 
Illogically enough, the second effective 
argument against Labor was that its 
leaders were identified with the Bolshe- 
viki, Point was given to this charge by 
the outspoken sympathy shown by 
many Australian laborists for the strik- 
ing miners or ‘Rand revolutionists,’ in 
South Africa. Mining labor has always 
moved back and forth freely between 
Australia and South Africa. Moreover 
many Australians served in Africa dur- 
ing the Boer War. Consequently there 
has long been a rather intimate under- 
standing between labor organizers in 
the two countries. 


* 
COST OF TRAVEL IN GERMANY 


ConrTRADICTORY accounts reach us 
regarding the cost of travel in Ger- 
many. Three conditions account large- 
ly for these discrepancies: prices change 
with the fluctuating value of the mark; 
charges, especially at hotels and pen- 
sions, vary considerably in different 
districts; much depends upon the per- 
sonality of the tourist himself. In many 
places, foreigners are charged for their 
rooms at a special rate, about double 
that paid by Germans. This is a fixed 
legal charge, and is not arbitrarily ap- 
plied by the landlord. It is the same for 
all foreigners, whether they come from 
high-exchange countries, such as the 
United States and Great Britain, or 
from the low-exchange countries, like 
Finland and Poland. In large cities, the 
rates for rooms have risen recently. 
Where they were under two dollars in 
American currency a few months ago, 
they are now in the neighborhood of 
three dollars. Restaurant charges con- 
tinue to be very moderate, especially if 
compared with those in American cities. 


In many places foreign money is wel- 
come. 

Undoubtedly, the art of making the 
tourist-pay prices that compensate for 
differences in exchange is being ac- 
quired rapidly abroad. Six months ago, 
the cost of travel, entertainment, and 
of shop purchases in Austria and Ger- 
many was absurdly low, if computed in 
American currency. It is evident that 
this condition no longer exists, at least 
to the same degree as formerly. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, in a leading 
article upon the mooted theme, how 
tourists are to be treated, says: ‘For 
several years no topic has aroused so 
much manifest interest among our 
readers.” Numerous letters discussing 
it reach the editorial office, mostly from 
Germans, but occasionally from for- 
eigners. 

For the German, the question has 
two aspects. The people of that coun- 
try see a growing stream of foreigners 
flooding their summer resorts, and us- 
ing the advantage the higher purchas- 
ing power of their money gives them, 
practically to exclude Germans from 
their wonted recreation places. These 
strangers raise prices, monopolize the 
best accomodations in hotels and on 
steamboats and railway trains, and in 
general demand and obtain the best, 
leaving only what is less desirable to 
the natives. Last of all, many of these 
tourists are newly rich, recently risen 
from the lower ranks of society, whose 
rude manners and ostentation are of- 
fensive. 

Consequently, it is natural for the 
Germans to reason, ‘If these foreigners 
take the best we have, let them pay 
well for it.’ But making the tourist 
business yield all it will bear has reached 
a point where ‘visitors often pay in 
Germany more than they would pay 
for equal services and accommodations 
in their own countries.’ This, and a 
surly attitude toward tourists, are 
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making Germany unnecessarily un- 
popular abroad. “The foreigner who 
pays these higher prices is at least 
entitled to courteous treatment in 
return.’ 

The Government is now taking a 
hand in tourist exploitation. ‘After 
paying a hotel bill five times as high as 
the rates that are charged to natives, 
the foreigner often has the additional 
privilege of paying a heavy poll tax to 
the Government.’ The idea of taxing 
the tourist trade is reasonable enough, 
but it should be applied within reason. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung cites the un- 
popularity that the French incurred 
with American soldiers during the war 
by charging excessively high prices, as 
a caution to the Germans. 

A personal letter just received by the 
editor from an American abroad, well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic, 
casts further light on the tourist situa- 
tion: 

The main thing that strikes an American 
traveling in these parts of the world is the 
multiplicity of frontiers and customs ex- 
aminations, and the terrors of traveling by 
train, or boat, or any other means. I have 
discovered a great law, namely, the desire 
to travel increases in the human breast in 
the square of the difficulties and discomforts 
of said travel. All the trains outside of 
Switzerland were packed with mobs of 
people. The dirtier the trains and the more 
drastic and inhuman the numerous railway 
customs and other regulations, the greater 
the mobs and the higher the enthusiasm to 
go somewhere. 

* 


THE NEW D’ANNUNZIO 


Lenin once called D’Annunzio ‘the 
only true revolutionist in all Italy.’ 
D’Annunzio is quoted by an American 
journalist as saying: ‘The great current 
of mysticism that has its source in 
Russia will find in Rome the ancient 
matrix that will give it law and just 
measure.’ Since his Fiume adventure, 
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the poet has not emerged from his 
retirement near Lake Garda. He even 
wrote to his legionaries that they should 
accept the Treaty of Rapallo which 
made Fiume an autonomous state. 
However, he has recently entertained 
Chicherin, the Russian envoy to Genoa, 
and other radical leaders, and thus 
attracted attention anew to the sym- 
pathy which he shares with other 
eminent men of letters like Anatole 
France, for the ideals behind the Rus- 
sian revolution. However, D’Annunzio 
is an eclectic, not a slave to a doctrine. 
He is intensely nationalist, and can 
accompany the internationalist Bolshe- 
viki only a short way on the path they 
would pursue. 

In his present retreat D’Annunzio 
keeps with him a fewloyal arditi. Odd- 
ly enough to American ears, their true 
names are Dante, Virgil, and Livy; with 
which their humble garden-and-garage 
tasks seem strangely out of accord. 
Most of his former followers, however, 
have scattered. Some occasionally 
knock at the gate of their old leader, 
either to ask that they be liberated 
from their romantic oath of loyalty to 
him, or to seek financial assistance. His 
present residence is said to be a house 
formerly occupied by Wagner, whose 
German owner kept it precisely as the 
great composer left it. The same piano 
stands open in the salon; the same music 
lies on the rack. The past appeals to 
the poet as strongly as the future, and 
in art, at least, he is no iconoclast. 

All this is apropos of a new book that 
D’Annunzio has on the press, which is 
to be entitled A Conversation in a Gar- 
den, and of which many things, both 
political and artistic, are predicted. 


* 


COTTON IN FRENCH AFRICA 


WE recently referred to the efforts 
that France is making to secure a 
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supply of cotton from her African 
possession. That country uses about 
300,000 tons of cotton annually. The 
climate of French Sudan is said to be 
‘perfectly adapted to its cultivation.’ 
The natives raise the fibre for their 
own use, and already export a few hun- 
dred tons annually. It is now proposed 
to construct extensive irrigation works 
upon the Niger, sufficient to irrigate 
more than three million acres. Officials 
estimate that in addition to other 
crops, 100,000 tons of cotton can be 
raised annually on this project. 

The Niger Cotton Cultivation Com- 
pany was formed two years ago to 
raise this crop on a commercial scale 
in a district some 50 miles south of 
Timbuktu. Irrigation by steam pumps 
is used, and a small amount of cotton 
has already been produced in this vi- 
cinity and shipped to France. 


* 


AN OPENING FOR A BRITISH 
BENEFACTOR 


Dovusttess there are editors in the 
United States who would be gratified 
to receive such an endowment — or 
insurance deposit—as is suggested 
below, and for an analogous purpose. 
Whether or not the world would be 
better for the benefaction, we leave to 
individual judgment. The quotation is 
from the London Outlook: — 


If some enterprising patriot would send 
the editor of this journal a check for 
£100,000 to pay the costs of the ensuing libel 
actions, the editor might — but editors are 
timid gazelles— print some unpleasant 
facts about the records of some of the gen- 
tlemen who have lately received Honors 
from His Majesty, and some remarkable 
deductions about why those Honors were 
bestowed. Until the usual conventions are 
“he doned and somebody takes the risk 


of speaking out, the public will never 
recognize the magnittde of the scandal. 


* 
THE DRUG EVIL 


The Editor of a leading medical 
journal, who speaks with authority, 
has written us, apropos of an article 
entitled ‘The Great Drug Delusion,’ 
printed in The Living Age for July 8, as 
follows: 


While statements have been made by 
the anti-prohibitionists to the effect that 
prohibition has intensified the demand for 
drugs, there is no evidence to substantiate 
them. However, this is minor. The author’s 
statement that he attempted to produce the 
drug habit in himself is an example of false- 
hood on its face. . . And finally he re- 
peats that notorious falsehood about an 
enterprising firm distributing heroin to 
some 17,000 school children. 


Another letter, from the Executive 
Director of the Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency in 
New York City, says: 

I have spent the last nine years conduct- 
ing a temporary shelter for unfortunate 
children in the boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens and during that time, the shelter 
has cared for approximately 30,000 chil- 
dren. Most of these were cases handled by 
the children’s courts. The number of chil- 
dren known to us as having used drugs 
could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. The instances of known drug ad- 
diction among the larger number of chil- 
dren encountered by the child-protective 
authorities in Manhattan, which embraces 
Harlem, rarely if ever exceeds five or six 
in any single year. 

By way of explanation, it should be 
stated that an active campaign is being 
conducted in certain British periodicals 
against the ‘Dangerous Drugs Act,’ 
recently passed by Parliament; and the 
article in question was _ essentially 
controversial. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF BERLIN 


BY HENRI LICHTENBERGER 


[The following pages are from a lecture recently delivered by M. Lichtenberger at the Cercle 
dela Renaissance. M. Lichtenberger is a professor at the Sorbonne.] 


From La Revue Politique et Parlementaire, May 10 
(INDEPENDENT Po.iticaL-Arrairs MontuHLyY) 


WuEN I got out of the train at Berlin 
on a cold February morning about a 
month ago, the melancholy aspect of 
the city — which I had not seen for 
nearly ten years — struck me at the 
first glance. Berlin, which once boasted 
that it was the trimmest and best kept 
of European capitals, had sunk into 
a repulsively filthy condition. It was 
thawing that evening, and the squares, 
the streets, and the avenues formed one 
huge lake of thick, sticky mud. On the 
pavements, even in Friedrichstrasse 
and Unter den Linden, heaps of hard- 
ened snow and dirt of every description 
were piled, here and there, slowly dis- 
solving under the rain. The street 
lighting was very poor. Taxicabs, large 
in size but dilapidated in appearance, 
or ancient fiacres drawn by scrawny 
cab-horses, made ruts in the streets. 
The passers-by were dressed decently 
enough but without a sign of elegance. 
No effort to be trim, no furs, not even 
in the richer quarters — only coats and 
cloaks of wool, of no particular color, 
and often soaked through with the 
rain; in the theatres a good many peo- 
ple, but very few toilettes. 

Personal contact and conversation 
with the citizens only deepens the im- 
pression of melancholy. Obvious care 
broods over all the life of Berlin, and 
one soon enough feels the vague dis- 
quietude of those with whom he talks. 
They all have a feeling of the profound 


instability of the present situation, a 
dread of the morrow —a something 
vaguely feverish or depressed about 
them. 

As a matter of fact, no one can hide 
the fact that they are confronted by a 
serious situation. The financial condi- 
tion is critical. The consolidated debt 
has reached 73 % billions; the floating 
debt reached 263 billions on the twenty- 
eighthof February,and increased by 100 
billions during the last year alone. The 
fiduciary circulation was 1380 billions 
on the eleventh of March. The mark, 
after a short period of climbing, began 
to sink by alarming degrees and its 
world value fell until it was worth less 
than two pfennigs before the War. Its 
purchasing power in the interior is 
limited to about six pfennigs gold. The 
rise in prices is appalling. If one glances 
at the index published by the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, he finds that the average 
price of seventy-seven selected articles 
of common consumption has risen sixty- 
fold since 1914, and is still climbing 
upward. 

Comparative figures for 1921 show 
that the cost of living has more than 
doubled in a single year. Statisticians 
calculate that the minimum price of 
existence rose at Berlin, in January 
1922, to 266 marks a week for a single 
man, 408 marks for a household without 
children, and 548 marks for a household 
with two children. This represents, 
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respectively, 44, 68, and 91 marks a 
day, or 13,900, 21,300, and 28,600 
marks a year. 

Since the rise in wages has by no 
means followed the rise in prices, every- 
one is in serious distress. It is admitted 
that in Berlin barely 10 per cent of the 
population reaches the minimum level 
of existence and that the rest suffer 
more or less from malnutrition. In the 
East End, especially, the misery is 
extreme and it is causing a marked 
development of diseases, such as 
tuberculosis and typhus, characteristic 
of bad nutrition. The condition of the 
lower middle class, the less highly paid 
employees, people whose income is re- 
ceived from modest fixed investments, 
and retired people, is still worse than 
that of the working class. With just 
enough to keep from dying of hunger, 
they drag out a miserable existence by 
privation and self-denial of every kind. 

The situation of the students is 
hardly less precarious. The greater 
number of them are obliged to find 
work as laborers or office-help in order 
to earn a living, and carry on their 
study during their leisure hours. As the 
minimum cost of an ordinary university 
education is 40,000 marks, and as med- 
ical students require more than 100,000 
marks, the sons of the middle class, who 
were formerly accustomed to spend 
some years in the universities and to 
prepare themselves for professional ca- 
reers, now find it impossible to con- 
tinue their studies. The Students’ 
General Association urges applicants 
for admission to take training as manual 
workers before entering the university 
and to follow such occupation during 
their vacations! 

Even the upper middle classes are 
in difficulty. Six generals earn their 
livings as employees of a bank in 
Berlin. One of the best-paid profes- 
sors at the University of Berlin said 
that his income had increased _five- 
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fold while his expenses had increased 
thirtyfold, and that his scale of living 
had been reduced in proportion. The 
middle class can almost hold its own, 
because its members still have homes, 
clothing, and linen that they owned be- 
fore the War; but they live at the very 
bottom. It is impossible for them to 
have anything new. They regard it as 
a calamity to have to buy a suit of 
clothes, or to have a tooth filled; and 
sometimes they are driven to sell their 
treasures — their jewels, furniture, or 
rare books —in order to live. It isa 
desperate enterprise for newly married 
people to set up a home. 

The old-time cultivated man of the 
middle classes sees with anger, envy, or 
hatred a very limited class of new-rich 
rising around him,— supposed to num- 
ber less than one hundred thousand 
people,— who pocket enormous profits, 
concentrate in their own hands little by 
little the chief resources of Germany, 
escape taxes, and accumulate reserves 
abroad. It is estimated that in the 
course of the single year 1921 the 


profit resulting from the increased value 


of German stocks amounted to 250 
billion marks, 200 billion of which went 
to fatten the finances of this new 
money-aristocracy. 

Nobody sees any remedy for this 
situation. The prospect for the future 
is appalling. The budget of the Empire 
invariably presents formidable deficits. 
According to information at the begin- 
ning of March, the fiscal year of 1921- 
22, which ended on the thirty-first of 
March, has already run up during the 
first twelve months a deficit of 83 bil- 
lion marks, to which must be added 
a 1314 billions deficit on railroads and 
post office; and nobody imagines that 
the new taxes can reéstablish equilib- 
rium. Everyone imagines that, by rea- 
son of the terrific rise in the cost of 
living, the one million, four hundred 
thousand state officials, whose salaries 
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absorb almost 44 billion marks at 
present, — that is to say, more than 
half the budget of the whole Empire,— 
will demand increased pay, which will 
upset the whole precarious equilibrium 
of the budget. Nobody sees how Ger- 
many can continue to pour out to the 
Entente payments in gold, even if they 
are reduced to 720 millions a year or 60 
millions a month. Neither does anyone 
see how it can make the 1450 mil- 
lion gold marks of payments in kind 
demanded by the Cannes ‘agreement, 
for this huge sum will have to be made 
up to German industry by the State. 

At the time when these reparations 
were established, they were already 
worth 7214 billion paper marks; to-day 
they are worth almost 100 billion, and 
at the end of the year they will perhaps 
be worth 120 billion or even more. 
Now what will happen when such a 
mass of paper is thrown on the market? 
Who will accept these notes that have 
depreciated at the very time when they 
were being issued? Thanks to the fall of 
the mark, together with the rise in cost 
of living, no further economies in the 
budget are possible, either for the Em- 
pire, or for the individual states or the 
cities or private citizens. 

Everyone lives from hand to mouth. 
Thrift has disappeared. The savings 
that in 1919 still amounted to 6200 
million marks amounted to more than 
4500 million in 1920, and to no more 
than 2600 million in 1921 — that is to 
say, about 40 million marks at pre-War 
value. 

Everyone gambles on the rise or fall 
of securities. Even the children take 
the monthly allowance that their par- 
ents give them to buy lire, francs, or 
dollars in the hope of having the luck 
to double their little store. People buy 
all the personal property that they can, 
in the conviction that prices will go on 
rising; and by these speculative pur- 
chases — which compel the factories to 
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speed up their production and, in con- 
sequence, to buy raw materials abroad 
and to secure credits to pay for these 
materials — they hasten the time when 
the German mark will crash. 

The fall of the mark, the rise in 
prices, the struggle for increased sala- 
ries, the almost complete destruction 
of the wealth already acquired, the 
tragedy of seeing salaries increase more 
slowly than the cost of living, and, con- 
sequently, of seeing the scale of living 
sink steadily, the fear of the impossi- 
bility of making ends meet or providing 
for the future — these are the themes 
that I heard discussed in all my conver- 
sations in Berlin. In all social circles I 
found the same uneasiness. Every- 
where the complaint was made that 
France did not sufficiently take into 
account the vital necessities of Ger- 
many, that she let herself be controlled 
by her hatred or mesmerized by chi- 
merical fears for the future, that she 
set up obstacles to all moderate solu- 
tions, and that by her uncompromising 
attitude she discouraged even her most 
sincere friends. 

According to whether those with 
whom I talked belonged to the Right or 
the Left, they either denounced with 
more vigor French policy or else found 
fault the more bitterly with the short- 
comings of the German Imperialists 
and Nationalists. Some gave evidence 
of more irritation than others, some 
of discouragement and sorrow; but all 
were united in declaring that if we let 
this situation go on and no way is 
found to lessen Franco-German an- 
tagonism, if no equitable basis of agree- 
ment can be discovered, we must fear 
the very worst calamities. 

As to the possibility of an arrange- 
ment of this sort, I tried to secure in- 
formation from all sides, but especially 
from the more conservative parties — 
for reasons which will easily be compre- 
hended. The Government over which 
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Chancellor Wirth presides and the 
parties that support him are, in fact, 
adherents of a ‘policy of execution’ 
and have the idea that a Franco-Ger- 
man understanding is desirable and 
ought to be promoted. The obstacles 
to this conciliation seem to come in 
general from the opposition of the 
Right, the Nationalists or the Popular 
Party, who protest with more vehe- 
mence against the situation wrought in 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles, 
who demand its immediate revision, 
who uphold the policy of passive 
resistance, and who struggle to turn 
European opinion against French im- 
perialism. 

It seems to me especially important 
for Frenchmen to try to understand the 
opinions that reign in these circles. 
Everyone knows that the opposition of 
the Right is at present gaining ground 
in Germany. The Popular Party, hav- 
ing accepted a fiscal compromise, has 
just reached an understanding with the 
Coalition Government, and in conse- 
quence is exerting its influence upon 
political decisions more and more. The 
‘grand Coalition’ of Stresemann and 
Scheidemann, which seemed on the 
point of being confirmed on the eve of 
the Geneva decision on Upper Silesia, 
may become a reality to-morrow. 
Otherwise, the approaching elections 
may considerably strengthen in Parlia- 
ment the hopes of the Right, and espe- 
cially of the Nationalists. It is there- 
fore by no means impossible that we 
may have to deal in the very near 
future with a German Government in 
which the Right will be preponderant. 

Now this is not a particularly re- 
assuring prospect when we remember 
the tendency which shows itself in the 
press of this party. The ferocity with 
which the Nationalists struggle against 
the ‘French Party’ in Germany — 
that is to say, all those who want 
to reduce the Franco-German tension 
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by yielding us some satisfaction — 
dwell at length on the sentiments that 
they feel toward us. They accuse the 
men who held power when the Treaty 
was signed of humiliating their coun- 
try to no purpose, of bringing down 
upon them the worst extortion and 
the most intolerable evils through 
their visionary ideas and their moral 
weakness. They reproach them with 
spreading a spirit of discouragement, of 
weakness, and of resignation in the 
nation. ‘Everything is on rations,’ 
said the Kreuze Zeitung — ‘even hate.’ 

It is evident that the irreconcilables, 
in stirring up among the Germans a 
realization of their woes and a con- 
sciousness of their failure, are endeavor- 
ing to hasten the crisis they regard as 
inevitable; that they are fanatically try- 
ing to entangle their fellow country- 
men in an adventure of which no one 
can foretell the end. 

The Nationalists, no doubt, refrain 
from preaching revanche, and they are 
to be believed when they say that they 
do not dream for an instant of involving 
Germany in military action, which, in 
her present disarmed state, could only 
end in disaster. Their most serious 
political writers, men such as Hoetzsch, 
expect the salvation of Germany 
through American financial interven- 
tion, supported by England; and pre- 
dict that France, finding herself alone 
against the world, will eventually find 
herself compelled to renounce her dis- 
astrous policy of reparations. 

As to their ultimate intentions, how- 
ever, there is no doubt in the mind of 
anybody inside Germany or out of Ger- 
many. When you see the desperate 
opposition they offer to disarmament, 
and the stubbornness with which they 
secretly prepare to revive German 
military power; when you observe the 
perseverance with which they keep 
alive in Germany the desire for the re- 
covery of the lost provinces, more espe- 
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cially Upper Silesia, but Alsace-Lor- 
raine as well; when you note the care 
with which they endeavor to stimu- 
late the warlike spirit among their fel- 
low countrymen; when you follow the 
alarming campaign of hate that they 
indefatigably pursue against France 
above all others — it is perfectly evi- 
dent that, at the bottom, it is revenge 
they are after, armed revenge, and that 
they are preparing for it against us. 
The firm conviction of the German 
Nationalists is that the day will come 
when Germany, having made her peace 
with the Anglo-Saxon nations and 
formed a close friendship with Russia, 
will turn against France and her Polish 
or Rumanian satellites, and will smash 
the unnatural hegemony that France 
at this moment arrogates to herself on 
the continent of Europe. 

Let us have no illusions. The old 
German imperialism is not dead. It is 
alive and active among an energetic 
minority, passionate and fanatical, 
who aspire with all their souls to reés- 
tablish their influence over the masses. 
On the day when they regain power, 
the peace of Europe will become highly 
precarious! 


It is evident, then, that the undenia- 
ble fact of recent progress by the Right 
presents us with a grave problem. If 
the extremists and _irreconcilables, 
whose fury is reflected in the press, are 
truly representative of the deeper am- 
bitions of conservative Germany, then 
the achievement of power by the Right 
would be a danger that we must look 
straight in the face and resolutely com- 
bat by all legitimate means. But, on 
the other hand, everybody knows that 
all the German parties are rent at this 
moment by more or less far-reaching 
internal conflicts, and include elements 
both from the Right and the Left — 
moderates who incline toward concilia- 
tion and uncompromising individuals 


who tend toward disastrous solutions. 
The Right has not escaped this fate. 
The present problem is to know how 
far the real influence of the extremists 
extends; whether the mass of the part- 
ies of the Right, the Nationalists or the 
Populists, are disposed to lend an ear 
to this perilous agitation, or whether 
they may not perhaps prefer more mod- 
erate solutions and dealings that would 
spare their country appalling shocks. 

Against a party that is unanimous 
in its hatred and firmly resolved on 
revenge, there would evidently be no 
recourse left to us save the most effec- 
tive possible measures of defense, with- 
out any move toward conciliation, 
which would then appear only a sign 
of weakness or hesitation. If, on the 
other hand, there are reasonable ele- 
ments among those extremists, who re- 
gret the very worst policy, — elements 
who desire to see the Franco-German 
antagonism reduced, who know the 
peril of the present situation, who 
would be disposed to coéperate loyally 
in the request for a formula of com- 
promise, — we should commit an error 
if we adopted a strictly and uniformly 
negative attitude toward these con- 
servative parties, for we should thus be 
playing the game of the extremists. 
On the other hand, it would become our 
interest not to discountenance the mod- 
erates by an excessively hostile atti- 
tude, but to investigate their grievances 
and discuss the practical solutions that 
they offer. It is in this spirit, and for 
the purpose of eliminating this ques- 
tion, that I visited a number of leaders 
belonging to the parties of the Right 
and sought to understand their atti- 
tudes toward us. I shall try to describe 
here as faithfully as possible the general 
drift of these conversations. 

Certainly the hatred of France that 
exists among the parties of the Right 
is very keen. They do not make any 
mystery about it and they set forth 
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their grievances in conversation with a 
good deal of frankness and clarity. 
Almost everybody assured me repeat- 
edly that during the War and at the 
time of the Armistice there was no 
hatred of France in Germany. They 
hated the English or the Italians, but, 
on the other hand, they appreciated our 
courage and the stubborn resistance 
we had made. They would have been 
ready to give us Alsace-Lorraine. It 
was generally hoped that victorious 
France would imitate the moderation 
of Prussia toward Austria after Sadowa; 
and it was believed that in that case 
the reconciliation between the two 
countries would take place without 
difficulty and would rapidly lead to an 
alliance that seemed to be made neces- 
sary by the nature of things. 

All the people with whom I talked 
said: ‘It is you yourselves who have 
created the resentment that has grown 
year by year, and that to-day has at- 
tained such an alarming pitch, by the 
hatred that you show toward us, by 
the implacable way in which you pur- 





sue us, and by the insulting contempt © 


that you constantly display toward us. 
Of course we understand the anger that 
you feel at the devastation that has 
ruined some of your most flourishing 
provinces. We admit your right to 
reparations, and we recognize our duty 
of taking a large part in them — not 
because we regard ourselves as exclu- 
sively responsible for the outbreak of 
the War, but because we are beaten, 
and the beaten side always pays the 
bill. But the policy that you follow 
from Versailles to Cannes is not direct- 
ed toward securing reasonable repara- 
tions; it is directed toward systemati- 
cally ruining Germany... .’ 

Then my interlocutors would con- 
clude: ‘If, as your newspapers and 
politicians pretend, France does not 
desire Germany’s ruin, if she really 
wants an agreement that would let us 
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live and let us establish ourselves 
again, let her give us some visible sign 
of friendly disposition; let her make a 
gesture of conciliation; let her, for ex- 
ample, evacuate the bridgeheads of the 
Ruhr; let her lighten the exhausting and 
exasperating bills for the cost of occu- 
pation; and let her cut down her finan- 
cial demands by a reasonable amount. 
On the day when you decide to take 
that attitude, you will speedily see the 
hostility to France decrease. . . . 

‘We know that France and Germany 
are not condemned to fatal antagonism 
by the nature of things; that they are, 
on the other hand, complements in 
many respects — that Germany excels 
in her gross industries and her powerful 
organization, France by her unrivaled 
finished manufactures; that Franco- 
German agreements in coal, iron, 
metallurgy, and potassium are possible 
and desirable. We know all that; and 
yet we take our stand by the side of the 
English, because in them we find con- 
sideration, accommodation, and that 
characteristic English sporting spirit to- 
ward the beaten man who is down and 
out, and a certain recognition of Ger- 
many’s vital necessities. And yet we 
are not irreconcilably hostile to France. 
A change in your attitude would have 
every chance of bringing about a cor- 
responding change on our part. No 
doubt it is late and things will not go so 
easily as in 1918, but it is not too late, 
even to-day, for a swift improvement 
in Franco-German relations.’ 

It is easy enough to see the response 
to be made from our point of view to 
this argument. I used to say to the 
people with whom I talked: ‘You re- 
gard the French as the people who are 
wrecking Germany, and you ask us to 
take the first steps toward reconcilia- 
tion. But pray recognize, in your own 
turn, that things don’t appear like 
that to us French. We have spent 
more than eighty billion francs out of 
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our own pocket to repair the damage 
that you have created in our Northern 
provinces, and we have not yet half 
finished the job; but we are at the end 
of our savings and we ask ourselves 
in anguish where the resources for con- 
tinuing restoration are coming from. 
‘No; Germany — and this is an un- 
deniable fact — has not yet furnished 
a single franc of the eighty billions we 
have already been spending; and when, 
under the whip of necessity, we French- 
men ask her to meet her obligations 
and enable us to continue the restora- 
tion of our devastated provinces, she 
makes a gesture of an unlucky gambler 
who turns his pockets inside out, and 
declares to us that she cannot pay. 
And this at a moment when all appear- 
ances go to show that her industry is 
going through a period of prosperity 
and intense activity, when her factories 
are running at full speed, when her 
working population is busy, when her 
big business men are making enormous 
profits, which generally escape taxes, 
when, in the course of the single year 
1921, the industrial securities sold on 
the Bourse rose in price by the enormous 
sum of 250 billion paper marks... .’ 
To these arguments my acquaint- 
ances replied that, so far, the problem 
of reparations had always been badly 
handled, but that on the day when we 
were willing to look at it in the true 
light, the Germans would have no dif- 
ficulty in making us definite proposi- 
tions that would be worth while. Ger- 
many, as a matter of fact, has only one 
way of recompensing France, and that 
is to yield her a share in the profits 
of her work. Coéperation and a com- 
munity of Franco-German interests 
must be organized. Without that there 
will be no salvation. They hastened to 
add that, on the day when we are 
ready to enter upon this road, the Ger- 
mans will find it possible to make 
it attractive for us. In fact, they 


sketched for me a series of proposals on 
whose value I cannot pronounce, for I 
am not an economist, but which, by the 
perspectives that they open and because 
of the authority of the persons who sug- 
gested them, seem to me to be worth at 
least serious examination. 

A big banker proposed creating a 
reparations bank to receive 20 per cent 
of the capital stock of all German in- 
dustrial enterprises and of all German 
real property, which could thus ap- 
proach American financiers for a con- 
siderable loan. An economist who 
plays a leading réle in the Imperial 
Economic Council mapped out a great 
loan in marks, whose arrears German 
industry, completely grouped in cartels, 
would engage itself to pay as a group. 
One of the principal business men of 
Germany imagined a world-wide repara- 
tions account designed for the restora- 
tion, not merely of Northern France 
and Belgium, but also of Russia, Cen- 
tral Europe, and Germany itself, which 
would be supplied by a contribution 
levied on world-wide production. A big 
iron man suggested the creation of a 
Franco-German cartel of coal and iron 
to sell its products at French prices, at 
present a third higher than German 
prices, which would pay into a repara- 
tions account the extra profit that 
would result to German industry from 
this increase. 

I was very much struck with the fact 
that in general the attitude of the con- 
servatives was less negative, less irre- 
mediably hostile, than one might think 
after reading the newspapers. They did 
not conceal their grievances. They 
expressed them insistently, sometimes 
with eloquence, but without useless 
bitterness. They gave me to under- 
stand that the desperate men, the par- 
tisans of the policy of despair, the 
enthusiasts, fermed a noisy minority 
capable of intemperate manifestations 
or regrettable strokes, but whose real 
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influence was a good deal less than peo- 
ple thought, and who maintained them- 
selves largely because of the faults of 
the Entente and of France. They en- 
deavored to give me the impression 
that the Right, as a whole, was less 
fanatical, not so eager for trouble nor 
so ready for violent means; but that, 
on the contrary, it consisted of moder- 
ate men, hostile to any revolutionary 
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action, resolved not to go beyond law- 
ful means in the struggle for power. 
Though they seemed quite ready to 
enter into discussion with the French, 
they were determined not to let them- 
selves be treated as pariahs or naughty 
boys; but at bottom they were a good 
deal more intent on finding ground for 
agreement than on pushing things to ex- 
tremes and producing a violent rupture. 


AMERICAN RULE IN PORTO RICO 


BY CAYETANO COLL Y CUCHI 


From Reperiorlo Amerfcano, March 27, April 3 
(Costa Rican Pourtican WEEKLY) 


THE war between the United States 
and Spain deprived the latter country 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines. Spain’s plenipotentiaries made a 
vigorous effort to salvage Porto Rico, 
but were finally induced to relinquish 
their country’s rights to this ancient 
possession, after exacting from the 
delegates of the United States a formal 
promise as to the future government of 
the Island. The Spanish people felt no 
concern regarding the political institu- 
tions that the United States would set 
up in their former colony, for these 
would be determined by Congress at 
Washington — a legislative body that 
had always championed liberty and 
democracy in all parts of the world. 
Therefore, with this solemn promise in 
mind, Spain ratified the Treaty of Paris, 
by which the Porto Rican people, 
though of Spanish stock, ceased to be 
part of the Spanish nation. 

We natives of the Island witnessed 
this change of sovereignty with perfect 
confidence as to our future destiny. 


The people of the United States cher- 
ished liberal traditions. They had 
bathed their territory with their blood 
in order to abolish slavery. They had 
consistently preached to the world that 
humanity, liberty, and democracy were 
the only principles upon which a just 
government could rest. Therefore, we 
had full faith that this nation would en- 
dow Porto Rico with the liberty, de- 
mocracy, and justice it professed. 
Already, in 1897, Porto Rico had 
received from her mother country, 
Spain, an autonomous constitution; 
the distinguished statesman, Sigismond 
Moret, had proclaimed, in his cele- 
brated address at Saragossa, that the 
civilization of Porto Rico entitled her 
people to govern themselves, and the 
Spanish Cortés declared Porto Rico a 
self-governing province, to be ruled by 
its own citizens. The Spanish flag was 
the only symbol of transatlantic sov- 
ereignty that remained. Consequently, 
when the North Americans came, we 
were justified in hoping, and even in 
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demanding, that the rights conferred 
upon us by our former mother-country 
should at least be preserved, if not 
extended. 

The first days of a military conquest 
are invariably confused and chaotic. A 
great thinker has said that wolves 
always follow the footsteps of conquer- 
ors. That is precisely what happened 
here. The wolves came, hot-footed on 
the heels of the victors. A military 
government was set up, absolute and 
supreme. All power rested in the hands 
of a Yankee general. Our legislative 
chambers were closed. New courts 
were set up, with soldiers on the bench. 
A nation that hitherto had exercised 
freely the right of suffrage suddenly 
found itself under a medieval govern- 
ment, to which it must render uncon- 
ditional obedience. This lasted but a 
short time. Unhappily, however, the 
next change was for the worse. 

In 1900, the Congress of the United 
States conferred upon Porto Rico a 
civil government, with a legislature 
consisting of a senate and a lower house. 
There were eleven senators, six of whom 
were members of the Governor’s cab- 
inet, and the five others men appointed 
by the President of the United States. 
The members of the lower house were 
elected by popular vote; but it will 
readily be seen that the influence of this 
body upon the practical operations of 
government was virtually nil. 

As soon as this administration was 
set up, a wave of revolt swept over 
Porto Rico. New political parties were 
formed, one of which was bitterly op- 
posed to the new order. I entered pub- 
lic life in 1902, together with many 
other young men, all graduates of 
American universities. Almost imme- 
diately a phenomenon worthy of note 
occurred. The men of my generation 
had been born at a time when the 
radical parties in Porto Rico were en- 
gaged in their long and bitter struggle 
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against our Spanish rulers. We had 
grown up in an atmosphere of ardent 
longing to be free from Spain. We be- 
lieved that every patriot should insist 
that Porto Rico become an independent 
republic, like her South American 
neighbors. All our political thinking and 
theories were based on these assump- 
tions, at the time when we departed for 
the United States to study in the aca- 
demic halls of the great Republic. 

As students in American universities, 
we read and re-read the nation’s great 
Declaration of Independence, and stud- 
ied sedulously its Constitution and the 
principles upon which its government 
was formed, until we almost forgot the 
lessons of our earlier years. We spoke 
English better than our mother tongue. 
Our whole intellectual life was Anglo- 
Saxon. By the time we returned to 
Porto Rico, just as the United States 
was setting up a civil government in our 
homeland, we had thoroughly assim- 
ilated that nation’s political ideals. 

Naturally, we were ardent partisans 
of the Americanization of Porto Rico. 
But our old and battle-scarred leaders 
started an agitation against the new 
government Washington had imposed 
upon us, and when we had leisure to 
review our past, and to recall our glo- 
rious Castilian origin, we joined and 
speedily became the leaders of that 
movement. It fell to us, the graduates 
of American universities, to voice 
Porto Rico’s protest, to give her people 
a political programme, to show ihe 
logic and reason of her demands, and to 
become the champions of our traditions 
and our race. 

I fancied, when I graduated, that I 
possessed an immense fund of political 
wisdom. I was filled with ardent en- 
thusiasm for the great struggles for 
freedom of thought, for separation of 
church and state, and for the rights of 
man. My political standards had been 
formed in accordance with these doc- 
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trines. But I had forgotten my soul, 
which still retained the memories of my 
Spanish childhood. The moment that 
my artificial student personality came 
into conflict with my true native per- 
sonality, with the traditions of my race, 
as soon as I discovered that what I had 
learned in the United States was repu- 
diated by the spontaneous sentiments 
of my heart, I realized that it was im- 
possible to change that part of us which 
God has shaped with his own hand. I 
still cherished profound respect for all 
that was great and noble and just in the 
North American people; but my Span- 
ish soul asserted itself. My fellow 
students of Spanish ancestry passed 
through the same experience. It seemed 
to us abnegation of our rights as men, 
apostasy to our own higher impulses, 
to act otherwise than as we did. So 
we threw ourselves headlong into the 
battle to rescue our indestructible 
heritage — our traditions, our race, our 
language, our religion. 

It was clearly an unequal battle. A 
million and a quarter people, inhabit- 
ing thirty-six hundred square miles of 
territory, defied one hundred and 
fifteen million people, possessing more 
than three million miles of territory. 
But even these figures do not measure 
adequately the immense power of the 
United States, which America’s leaders 
so confidently expected would speedily 
Americanize Porto Rico and demon- 
strate the ease with which Anglo-Saxon 
civilization can establish its sway over 
a Spanish-American people. But we 
were undaunted. Political delegations 
from North America, the pressure of 
North American capital, the political 
philosophy of that country’s thinkers, 
the efforts of her representatives to de- 
prive us of our civil rights and to rob us 
of our Spanish civilization — all these 
things counted as nothing against our 
enthusiasm, which burned the brighter 
after every attempt to quench it. 


So we accepted the challenge of bat- 
tle, although we still welcomed, small 
country that we were, whatever the 
United States could give us that did 
not prevent the free development of our 
Spanish culture. This struggle culmi- 
nated in 1909. That year an effort was 
made to abolish the teaching of Span- 
ish in the public schools. Our school- 
masters were ordered to give their 
instruction exclusively in English. 

We knew perfectly well that the soul 
of a people is incarnated in its language. 
We would have preferred being with- 
out a country, to losing our native 
tongue. Upon this issue, we joined 
battle, and spontaneously my friends 
and I threw ourselves into the thickest 
of the fight. That was quite natural. 
But it was the children — children of 
six, seven, and ten years of age — 
who really started the revolt. They 
were the first to rebel. The men at the 
head of the government were first ap- 
prised of the resistance to substituting 
English for Spanish by a pupils’ strike. 
Children refused to attend their class- 
es unless they might be instructed in 
the language of their fathers and their 
country. 

A resort to brutal measures followed. 
Children were expelled fromthe schools. 
Those who did not attend English 
classes, or who refused to be taught in 
that language were turned into the 
streets. They could not continue their 
studies; their future was ruined. Then 
we got together and founded a Spanish 
school, — the José de Diego Institute, 
—where children expelled from the 
public schools were received and taught 
gratuitously. 

We next appealed to the authorities 
at Washington. Immediately after 
President Wilson assumed office, we 
sent a commission to that city to de- 
scribe the evils under which we were 
laboring. The President and the lead- 
ers of his party gave us a cordial wel- 
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come. A bill to confer upon us complete 
autonomy was submitted to Congress. 
Since that change could not be made 
immediately, Wilson sent a new Gov- 
ernor to the Island, to whom he gave 
most liberal instructions. All of the 
North American cabinet members were 
replaced by Porto Ricans. 

At last we were given an autonomous 
régime. We elected our first independ- 
ent legislature. My party, the party 
that championed a free Porto Rico, 
won in practically every precinct. The 
moment they had an opportunity to 
express their will, the Porto Rican peo- 
ple voted for liberty. 

Then came the War. At the instance 
of the Administration, a bill was 
brought into Congress establishing 
compulsory military service, but ex- 
pressly excluding Porto Ricans from 
this provision. Porto Rico protested at 
once, and insisted that her soldiers also 
should be sent to the battle fields of 
France, and should share both the sac- 
rifices and the glories of our national 
victory. Her protest was heard. Our 
Island, with 1,300,000 inhabitants, mo- 
bilized 140,000 soldiers, among whom 
there was not a single deserter. We 
witnessed the unusual spectacle of a 
people, not themselves entirely free, 
ready to die for the freedom of another 
nation, even though it were under the 
flag of a Government that refused them 
their full rights. 

After the War was over, and Wilson 
left office, the new Administration at 
Washington adopted an absolutely 
reactionary policy toward Porto Rico. 
In place of the Governor appointed by 
President Wilson, we received a man 
who had previously been a commercial 
traveler, or something of the sort, in his 
own country. As soon as he arrived in 
Porto Rico, he began to denounce, in 
violent discourses, our national aspira- 
tions. Six hours after his inauguration, 
the Unionist party took up the chal- 


lenge. The whole Island was aroused. 
The new Administration started out by 
dismissing Porto Rican officials, and re- 
placing them with men from the Unit- 
ed States. 

So at present we are in a most un- 
happy situation, a situation likely to 
imperil seriously the good relations be- 
tween our Island and the United States. 
The people of Porto Rico are more re- 
solved than ever to resist such a re- 
actionary policy, and are courageous- 
ly confident that their protest will 
eventually be heard and their rights 
respected. 

We cannot hold the noble people of 
North America responsible for the rep- 
rehensible deeds of an unjust and in- 
competent Governor, who has used the 
powers entrusted to him to serve men 
that are enriching themselves by op- 
pressing a helpless community. The 
Porto Rican people rest their hope in a 
nation whose cemeteries in France are 
symbols of its love for liberty. We can- 
not conceive that the people of the 
United States, after liberating Poland 
and restoring Bohemia, will refuse free- 
dom to Porto Rico, and thus create an 
Ireland in America. 

What lesson does the recent history 
of Porto Rico, which we have here so 
briefly traced, teach to the Spanish- 
American nations? In the first place, 
that there are no grounds for fearing the 
results of the contact of Anglo-Saxon 
and Spanish civilization. That is the 
fundamental lesson. Marvelous prog- 
ress in industry, science, and com- 
merce, and a successful pursuit of riches 
are not, exclusively, the patrimony 
of the Anglo-Saxons. But our culture 
of two thousand years belongs to us 
alone. 

By studying Anglo-Saxon methods 
and accommodating Anglo-Saxon in- 
stitutions to our own ideals and tem- 
perament, we can create Spanish- 
American communities where all men 
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are equal, where there is no hereditary 
privilege, where justice is unbought, 
where every man’s home is his castle. 
But our efforts and sacrifices will 
amount to naught unless the Spanish- 
American nations realize that they must 
work shoulder to shoulder. Such a 
union of effort, however, means some- 
thing far more permanent and enduring 
than our present Latin-American rallies 
and banquets, and our exuberant floods 
of sentimental oratory. 

We should bear in mind that we are 
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one hundred and ten millions of people, 
that we dwell in the richest and most 
fertile territory upon the globe, and 
that nearly every great modern indus- 
try depends upon us for indispensable 
raw materials. Let us bear these facts 
steadily in mind as our gaze sweeps 
over the immense spaces of the Ameri- 
can continent. Then we shall compre- 
hend what Spanish-American union 
may come to mean; what the future of 
the Spanish race in the Western 
hemisphere may prove to be. 


HUNGARIAN RETROSPECTS 


BY MASSIMO CAPUTO 


From La Stampa, April 15, May 26 
(Turi Grourrt1 Datry) 


SHOULD you chance, when in Vien- 
na, to be passing along Landesgericht- 
strasse, drop in at the Monopol Café. 
There, in the very heart of the Austrian 
capital, you will find a truly Hungarian 
atmosphere. The patrons are not es- 
pecially fashionable or lively, but are 
serious men, who converse weightily 
and look like conspirators. The Mono- 
pol Café is a rendezvous for the Hun- 
garian exiles who followed Karolyi, 
who played a more or less important 
part in the first phases of the Hun- 
garian Revolution, and who still fond- 
ly imagine that a turn of Fortune’s 
wheel will again bring them into power. 

Hungary’s exiles number thousands. 
There are said to be some thirty 
thousand in Vienna alone, including 
the Bolsheviki and the Karolyists. 
Only a few of the former frequent the 
Monopol Café. Among them is Garbai, 


Minister of the Interior under Bela 
Kun. If you ask him his private 
opinion about Bolshevism, he will 
answer serenely that he considers it 
the biggest folly of which the human 
race was ever guilty—an opinion 
that doubtless speaks well for his in- 
telligence. 

Among the Karolyists are many dis- 
tinguished and attractive men: former 
cabinet ministers, professors, lawyers, 
and journalists. Horthy’s Government 
has driven them into exile, although 
they were among their country’s 
most eminent intellectual leaders. 
Horthy claims that their presence in 
Hungary would endanger public order; 
and from his point of view he is right. 
Conspiracies are less dangerous abroad 
than at home. 

Michael Karolyi wanders from one 
European capital to another, while 
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judicial proceedings have been start- 
ed at Budapest to confiscate his vast 
estates. 

He is charged with high treason, for 
having turned over the government to 
Bela Kun. If he were actually guilty, 
he would deserve any punishment 
likely to be inflicted on him. But 
Karolyi, to tell the truth, has been 
basely calumniated — even in Italy, 
whose authorities expelled him as a 
Bolshevik, though I was told person- 
ally at Rome that the charge was 
known to be false. 

Undoubtedly Michael Karolyi com- 
mitted grave blunders when he was 
at the head of the Government. He 
was too yielding, and also in too great 
a hurry to introduce democratic in- 
stitutions. But he never voluntarily 
turned his authority over to Bela Kun. 
That Bolshevist leader took possession 
of Hungary without anybody’s leave 
or consent. He had just escaped 
from the prison where Count Karolyi 
had confined him, and he had the 
psychological aid of an imaginary army 
of one hundred thousand Russians, 
said to be lurking in the Carpathians, 
ready to pounce upon Hungary in 
order to convert it to Bolshevism. 
Michael Karolyi made the mistake of 
remaining for a time in the country, as 
president of some obscure economic 
organization, until, scenting danger 
in the air, he considered it prudent 
to leave. But meanwhile, he was 
branded a Bolshevik and regarded with 
horror by civilized people generally. 

Let me recall to my readers that this 
happened at a time when Europe was 
still struggling under the incubus of an 
abnormal war-psychology, and stood 
face to face with the first formidable 
tasks of peace and _ reconstruction. 
The public and its rulers had more 
important things to do than to unravel 
all the refinements of culpability and 
guilt of the president of a tiny re- 
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public in Central Europe. So the world 
said: ‘Karolyi’s a Bolshevik, and there 
you are.” Later, Horthy’s Government 
thought it expedient to cultivate this 
opinion, and started a penal action 
against the former magnate. 

Hungary hoped to be remade by the 
revolution of October 1918. She ex- 
pected to be changed overnight from a 
country with one of the most aristo- 
cratic and reactionary constitutions in 
Europe to a democracy. She set about 
sweeping away every vestige of her old 
medieval institutions, under which the 
clergy and the nobility still preserved 
their ancient and outgrown privileges. 
The duty of the day was to make 
Hungary a liberal republic, and to 
establish good relations with the other 
succession states of the old Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. In addition, 
land reform was urgently needed. 
This remains the basic domestic prob- 
lem in Hungary to-day. It was pro- 
posed to expropriate the great land- 
owners, and to divide their estates 
into small freehold farms. 

Jaszj, a former university professor 
and minister in Karolyi’s Cabinet, 
said to me: ‘Our Administration made 
an honest effort to carry out these re- 
forms. But the violent dismember- 
ment of the country; the relentless 
blockade; the narrow vision and the 
hostility to democracy shown by the 
Entente missions; the separation of 
large bodies of Hungarians from the 
rest of the nation by arbitrary frontiers; 
the violation of the Armistice agree- 
ment; the complete disorganization of 
the old army; the infiltration of a horde 
of returning prisoners from Russia, all 
more or less infected with Bolshevism; 
the material distress of the people in 
our larger cities; and the Entente’s 
cynical repudiation of Wilson’s prin- 
ciples, and especially of his idea that 
people should be allowed to determine 
their form of government by a free 
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expression of their will at the ballot- 
box, produced a situation that made 
it impossible for Karolyi’s Cabinet 
to withstand the unscrupulous Bol- 
shevist propaganda, supported as it 
was by Russian gold.’ 

Hungary’s two main problems to- 
day are the question of the monarchy, 
and the recovery of her lost citizens 
now living under other flags. With 
regard to the first, let me point out 
that the Hungarians formerly cherish- 
ed a long-standing and cordial hatred 
for the Hapsburgs. Kossuth advocated 
dethroning them. Only recently have 
they enjoyed some popularity, for rea- 
sons too complex to be explained in 
detail. Had not a series of unwise 
measures and blunders — I do not say 
precisely those Oscar Jaszj enumerates 
—destroyed Karolyi’s influence, his 
Republican Party might have gained 
new recruits, captured the popular 
imagination, and won the support of 
public opinion; so that republican in- 
stitutions might have been peacefully 
established. 

Had this occurred, the solution of 
the second question would have been 
greatly simplified, and we might not 
have had in Central Europe to-day a 
Little Entente armed to the teeth, and 
a Hungary isolated and quiet merely 
because she does not dare for the 
moment to move. Of the ten million 
inhabitants or more that Hungary has 
lost, only two and one half millions 
are Magyars. The others are Ruman- 
ians, Czechs, Serbs, and other alien 
peoples. 

Hungarian irredentism, however, no 
longer refers to population, but to 
territories. Hungary demands her old 
physical integrity. Therefore her pres- 
ent irredentism is Imperialist. Karol- 
yi and his party repudiated outright 
these militarist aspirations, and recog- 
nized that Hungary had no right to 
include within her boundaries several 
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million people of alien blood. There- 
fore, the Karolyists asked for the 
return to Hungary of only those 
territories that are inhabited by Hun- 
garians. Furthermore, Karolyi pro- 
posed to secure this restoration by 
measures diametrically opposite to 
those championed by the bold and bel- 
licose defenders of the present Govern- 
ment. He consistently opposed an 
attempt to secure these ends by force. 
He proposed to establish good relations 
with the neighboring Powers, and to 
obtain a readjustment of frontiers by 
friendly agreements and arbitration, 
so that no large body of people of any 
race and tongue would be forced to 
dwell permanently under a foreign 
flag. In addition, he advocated a 
tariff union of the Central European 
states. He still pins his faith to an in- 
ternational policy of reason and jus- 
tice, while the present Government pins 
its faith to force. 

Present probability points to the ev- 
olution of Nicholas Horthy’s regency 
into a monarchy. Probably a Haps- 
burg will occupy the throne. It is 
impossible to say what constitutional 
restrictions will be placed upon the 
future sovereign, but it seems to me ex- 
tremely likely that there will bea return 
to the feudal system. The unhappy 
Trianon Treaty has left Hungary 
more agrarian than ever. Deprived of 
most of her mines and factories, iso- 
lated from the sea, cut off from com- 
mercial outlets, her future development 
will be purely agrarian. She cannot 
bring more soil under cultivation, but 
she can cultivate more intensively 
what she has. That, indeed, was what 
Karolyi proposed. He dreamed of a 
Hungarian peasant republic. Karolyi 
tried to express this when he presented 
himself to the French General Franchet 
d’ Esperey in company with two sim- 
ple peasants. This was, to be sure, 
a theatrical gesture. Most revolu- 
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tionists are fond of stage effects. But 
Karolyi imagined that he was going to 
pay his respects to a representative of 
the France that gave democratic ideal- 
ism to the world. Instead of that, 
General Franchet d’ Esperey remarked 
sarcastically: ‘Have we fallen so low, 
my count?’ 

The Magyar aristocrats quite agree 
with the general’s opinion. They are 
more interested, however, in preserv- 
ing their estates than in setting up a 
royal court or maintaining the social 
privileges of their rank. It was with 
these material interests in view, that 
they fought to restore Charles, and 
that they will now fight to place the 
Archduke Otto upon the throne. 

Karolyi’s ideal was generous and 
noble, but is likely always to remain a 
mere ideal. The ablest and most 
efficient of Karolyi’s followers live in 
exile, and his party in Hungary has 
dwindled to insignificant dimensions. 

‘We inspire more fear in Horthy’s 
Government than do the Bolsheviki,’ 
a prominent Karolyist said to me at 
Budapest, ‘because we stand for a 
programme that is modern and essen- 
tially just and right. The present Gov- 
ernment has repudiated and scorned 
that programme. We are helpless.’ 

I recall that, when I asked a foreign 
representative of the present Hunga- 
rian Government whether a Karolyist 
Republican Party still survived in his 
country, he replied: ‘There are no more 
Karolyists, and if there were, they 
would not dare confess it.’ They do not 
dare, you will understand, because 
Ivan Hejjas, the partisan leader, has 
served his country all too well. 

However, Count Karolyi is still 
fighting. Recently he and his former 
associates in the government published 
a democratic manifesto to all the world, 
and he is seeking aid and comfort from 
the Little Entente. Meanwhile, he 
leads a life of privation, and almost of 
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destitution. His property has been 
sequestrated, and Count Michael Ka- 
rolyi, ex-President of the Hungarian 
Republic, and formerly one of the 
wealthiest magnates of the realm, 
occupies with his wife and children 
two miserable rooms in Prague. Coun- 
tess Karolyi arises early in the morn- 
ing, to do the modest marketing for 
the family. She stands in line with 
women of the working classes, waiting 
her turn to buy milk. Meanwhile, 
Karolyi, deserted by many of his 
friends, sees the prospect that his 
political dreams will be realized daily 
growing less. He is writing his memoirs, 
which will soon be printed by a great 
English publisher. 

It is a sad sign of distrust in the 
future, when a man still so young, 
ambitious, and full of initiative as 
Michael Karolyi sits down to write 
his memoirs. An autobiography usual- 
ly means, for the man who writes it, 
the final labor of an active life. 


In the cozy reception-room of an old 
house in Budapest, a friend related to 
me one evening the deeds of Hungary’s 
ancient heroes. Through the window I 
watched the first shadows of evening 
descending upon gray Pest. Below, the 
calm tawny Danube lost itself in the 
dusky remoteness of the Hungarian 
plains. To the right towered the massive 
royal palace, in the vulgar architec- 
ture of a fashionable, summer-resort 
hotel. The pointed towers of the white 
quay of the fishermen, beneath, sug- 
gested minarets. As my friend related 
many valiant, heroic, and romantic 
deeds of old-time Hungary, evoking 
before my eyes the glories and the de- 
feats of centuries, a bronze bust in the 
back of the room reflected dimly the 
failing light of the dying day; it repre- 
sented an almost fleshless face, inexo- 
rably severe, with a roughish beard, 
huge aquiline nose, keen eyes, and mo- 
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bile lips closed as if denying a petition. 
My companion interrupted his con- 
versation to glance at the bronze bust, 
and say: ‘Stephan Tisza, the last real 
ruler of Hungary, its ruler for thirty 
long years, a Hungarian to the bone, as 
inflexible as destiny, as courageous as 
the heroes of legends. Karolyi, Bela 
Kun, Horthy, will pass into history 
stained with infamy and stigmatized as 
failures. They are merely passing 
figures tossed momentarily to the sur- 
face by the tempest that stirred the 
Hungarian nation even to its lowest 
depths. But Tisza will be immortalized 
by his wonderful mind and his powerful 
Magyar will.’ 

* Francis Joseph loved Tisza; albeit he 
sprang from the petty country nobility 
that was the backbone in the revolt 
against the Austrian throne in the times 
of Kossuth. Tisza’s father fought 
valiantly in 1848; but ten years later 
he recognized that the union of Hun- 
gary and Austria was a source of 
strength and stability in the welter of 
European politics. He supported the 
compromise of 1867, and as a member 
of Parliament and as Premier, was 
loyal to Austria and the Hapsburgs. 

Stephan Tisza followed in the foot- 
steps of his father from the first days 
of his political career. All Hungary was 
united against him. But he stood by 
the Hapsburgs, forced through the 
army appropriations, without permit- 
ting Hungary’s demands for a national 
flag and for the autonomy of her own 
forces even to be debated. In all his 
acts he was an inflexible despot. A con- 
servative, even among conservatives, 
he monopolized power in his own hands. 
He could say with perfect truth, with 
Louis XIV: ‘I am the State.’ 

But Hungary needed a tyrant like 
Tisza. The Magyars were a wild, war- 
like, proud people, accustomed to 
lording it over the Rumanians, the 
Serbs, the Ruthenians, and the Croats. 
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Now they found themselves under the 
yoke of Austria. Vienna decided for- 
eign policies. Vienna had supreme com- 
mand over the army. To Vienna the 
great nobles of Hungary were forced to 
go, to do obeisance in the court of the 
Hapsburgs. Austria’s supremacy over 
the ten nations of the Dual Monarchy 
rested more heavily upon the Magyars 
than upon any of their neighbors. 
They were forced to assume the air of 
vassals, although they felt that they 
were the superior race, and knew they 
were the mainstay of the monarchy. 
The Hungarian Parliament still has 
the reputation of being the most vio- 
lent and disorderly in Europe. Yet its 
present fisticuffs and duels between 
legitimists and Horthy men are mild 
indeed compared with those of Tisza’s 
times, when the members were in 
almost constant revolt against their 
Prime Minister. But Stephan Tisza 
defied them. Strong in the Imperial 
favor, he remained firmly seated in the 
Premier’s chair, and let the billows of 
popular hatred break harmless at his 
feet. 

Most unexpectedly, therefore, the 
year 1914 raised Tisza to the summit of 
popularity. The Hungarians fancied 
that Tisza, their Prime Minister, de- 
sired the war, and cast the die upon 
which hung the fate of Europe. Their 
pride and their warlike spirit were 
equally gratified. Laudations greeted 
him on every side. Mighty Hungary 
had at last called the insolent bluff of 
the Serbs. The Hungarians were prov- 
ing now to all the world that they were 
the backbone of the Dual Monarchy. 
Stephan Tisza smiled on the enthusias- 
tic crowds and benevolently received 
their homage. He shook the hands of 
the Honveds departing for the front. 

None the less, his gloomy previsions 
of the future weighed heavily on his 
heart. One evening, upon his return 
to the village of Geszt, where his castle 
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lies, several hundred peasants sur- 
rounded him and wished to carry him 
home in triumph. He remarked with 
profound sadness to a friena: ‘Some 
day, perhaps, they will stone me with a 
fury equal to their enthusiasm now.’ 
Tisza did not want the war. 

Archduke Ferdinand, Berchtold, and 
the gentlemen of the Austrian General 
Staff were in the Black Book of Tisza. 
The war against Serbia, if successful, 
would solve the Yugoslavic question 
in grand style; that is, it would add 
largely to the Slav population of Hun- 
gary, and correspondingly weaken the 
weight of the Magyars in the councils 
of the monarchy. More than that, 
Tisza foresaw the uncertain outcome of 
a general European war; he feared the 
vast armies of Russia pressing against 
the Hungarian frontier; he realized 
intuitively the devastation and ruin 
that such a conflict would leave in its 
wake. For this reason, Stephan Tisza 
was one of those who drew a sigh of 
relief when Archduke Ferdinand was 
struck down by the assassin’s bullet at 
Serajevo. 

However, the heir to the throne had 
not labored in vain during the years 
preceding his death. Berchtold, Con- 
rad, and a whole corps of fire-eating 
politicians and generals were in the 
seats of power at Vienna. Tisza found 
himself alone in his fight against their 
Napoleonic projects. 

The first step that these gentlemen 
took was to surround the trial at Sera- 
jevo with profound secrecy. Press cor- 
respondents, to their great indignation, 
were forbidden to report the proceed- 
ings. Today, when the facts are better 
known and diplomatic documents are 
available, we may conclude with as- 
surance that, even though Serbia may 
have been Russia’s long-arm against 
Austria, Vienna did not believe she had 
a clear case at Serajevo that would 
justify a declaration of war against 
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her southern neighbor. It was obvious 
that Austria’s representatives were 
plotting some deviltry behind their veil 
of secrecy. 

As early as the first Crown Council 
of July 7, 1914, Stephan Tisza saw 
what Berchtold had in mind, and pre- 
pared to oppose vigorously his plan for 
a war. This Council, which was at- 
tended by the army chiefs, as well as 
by chiefs of state, divided immediately 
into two parties. All but one of the 
members wished to send Serbia, off- 
hand, an ultimatum tantamount to 
an immediate declaration of hostilities; 
Tisza, standing alone, insisted that, 
while harsh conditions must be im- 
posed on Serbia, they should not be 
absolutely impossible of acceptance. 
He argued that if the Government 
at Belgrade yielded to the milder 
demands he advocated, the Vienna 
ministry would win a diplomatic vic- 
tory that would restore the prestige of 
the country before all Europe. If Bel- 
grade refused, then Austria-Hungary 
would have a plausible justification for 
declaring war. But Tisza’s opponents 
maintained that a diplomatic victory 
would not serve their purpose. They 
laid great stress on Germany’s support, 
and laughed at the spectre of a general 
European war. Tisza, forced to give 
way, still insisted that, in case of a war 
and a victory over Serbia, the latter 
country should not be destroyed, but 
should merely lose certain territories. 

It was finally decided to refer the 
matter to the old Emperor. Berchtold 
personally took the communication to 
Francis Joseph; and on the eighth of 
July he sent Tisza, who had already 
returned to Budapest, the famous tele- 
gram of the German Ambassador at 
Vienna, Tschirschky, in which Ger- 
many took an attitude adverse to any 
concessions by the Dual Monarchy to 
Serbia. In his letter to the Emperor, 
Tisza laid stress upon his reecommenda- 
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tion: ‘Let the conditions imposed upon 
Serbia be harsh, but not such as she 
must inevitably refuse,’ adding: ‘After 
a conscientious study of the political 
situation, and after considering the 
economic and financial ruin, the suffer- 
ing and the sacrifice, that inexorably 
follow upon the heels of war, I cannot 
bring myself to share in the responsi- 
bility for such an attack on Serbia as is 
proposed.’ 

But in the end Tisza had to yield. 
Everyone was in favor of a war. If any 
hesitated, it was probably the old 
Emperor himself. One of his aids-de- 
camp told me personally that when 
Serbia refused the ultimatum, and a 
declaration of war had become inevit- 
able, the Emperor was tremendously 
upset. As if he already foresaw the 
coming conflagration that was soon to 
light up the whole horizon of Europe, 
Francis Joseph wrung his hands, ex- 
claiming: ‘I have been deceived; I was 
assured that the war would be localized 
in Serbia, and that the other powers 
would remain neutral.’ 





Crushed and broken, the Eastern 
Army rolled back from the Piave. Arch- 
duke Joseph issued an order of the day, 
in which he said that he, a Hungarian, 
would lead the troops of his country 
home. So the Magyar regiments hur- 
riedly withdrew from Italy, and pre- 
cipitated themselves, like a horde of 
barbarians, on their own country. 
Four years of war and hunger and 
suffering had aroused all the beast in 
their bosoms. An orgy of license and 
violence broke out in Budapest, where 
the troops returning from the front 
and war prisoners just back from 
Russia abandoned themselves to wild 
excesses. The maddening fever of 
revolution spread through the masses. 
Michael Karolyi was raised to supreme 
power on the shoulders of the populace. 
It is not true that he wished and 
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ordered Tisza’s death. Though old 
enemies, who had previously fought a 
duel, they were not the men to descend 
to the assassin’s blow to disembarrass 
themselves of their foes. Tisza’s death 
was the result of a conspiracy of Bol- 
sheviki and deserters, who aimed to 
set up immediately a government on 
the Moscow model. 

On October 31, 1918, the Karolyist 
revolution was in full swing. Here and 
there in the centre of thecity, Karolyists 
were still encountering occasional re- 
sistance from the gendarmes of the old 
Government. Shooting could be heard 
in all parts of the city. Crowds of dis- 
banded soldiers had gathered in front 
of Parliament House, of the Govern- 
ment office, and in the squares. Their 
attitude grew more threatening, and as 
the disorder increased one frequently 
heard the shout: ‘Death to Tisza!’ 

The Prime Minister remained quietly 
at home, not because he was afraid, 
but to calm the fears of his wife and 
granddaughter. Tisza personally was 
quite unconcerned. He knew what was 
coming. Already the revolution had 
swept the city, and the populace and 
the troops were shouting vengeance 
against those whom they held responsi- 
ble for the war. In their minds, Tisza 
had been its champion; Tisza had 
plunged the country into its terrible 
disaster. Tisza must die. Meanwhile, 
their victim waited, with the resigna- 
tion characteristic of his stern, inflex- 
ible, Calvinist mind. 

It was about seven o’clock, and a 
rainy evening. Two hundred people, 
more or less, gathered in front of his 
house. Utter silence prevailed. Finally, 
a few hesitating assassins summoned 
up courage to enter the vestibule and 
announce that they wished to speak to 
Tisza; to speak to the man who had 
governed Hungary for so many years, 
whose strong hand had held in curb 
both Parliament and the people. Three 
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miserable specimens of mankind were 
in the lead; they were his judges. They 
waited, rifles in hand, in the reception- 
room. Tisza appeared, pale but unagi- 
tated, followed closely by his wife and 
granddaughter. Through the half-open 
doors, he heard the muttering of the 
conspirators without, and the dull 
blows of gun butts striking on the 
sidewalk. The Prime Minister had 
a revolver in his hand. Pogany, one 
of the three men who had entered, 
said: ‘Put down that revolver, if you 
do not want us to fire at those women 
there.’ 

Tisza obeyed in silence, and begged 
the women, with a glance of his eyes, 
to leave the room. 

Another of the men said: ‘You 
caused this war! You caused the death 
of millions of men! You ruined Hun- 


gary! There is only one punishment 
that suits your case." 

Someone outside stepped to the open 
door and shouted, in a commanding 
voice: ‘Less talk there! Kill him!’ 
Tisza sprang forward to strike up the 
man’s gun, but it was too late. He fell 
dead; and the assassins hastened away. 

A few minutes later, a representative 
of the Karolyist Government came to 
learn whether the report of the assassi- 
nation was true. Karolyi later sent a 
wreath, with this inscription: ‘To my 
great adversary, in token of reconcilia- 
tion.’ A recent decision by one of the 
boundary commissions has given to Ru- 
mania Tisza’s native village, Geszt, 
where his remains are buried, in his pa- 
ternal home. Thus the last great figure 
in Hungarian history lies interred in 
foreign soil. 


LLOYD GEORGE AS A WAR LORD 


(CoNncLUDED) 


BY GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE 


From the Westminster Gazette, June 3 
(Liperat Dairy) 


In January 1918, the paramount 
fact in the military situation was that 
the Germans were bringing divisions 
from the Russian Front into France 
and Belgium as fast as their railways 
could transport the troops. To meet 
this situation, the British General Staff 
continued to press the Government to 
give effect to the recommendations 
made by the Allied Commanders-in- 
Chief and Chiefs-of-Staff in Paris, in- 
cluding Foch, in July 1917, that we 


should act defensively in the secondary 
theatres of war and bring back as many 
British troops as possible to France. 
We had at the end of 1917 not less than 
1,200,000 men in distant parts, and a 
large number of British troops could 
have been sent from the East to help 
Haig to meet the expected German 
attack, without the smallest risk to our 
Oriental interests. 

But Mr. Lloyd George was, after 
Passchendaele, more than ever con- 
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vinced that the barrier in the West was 
impenetrable alike by ourselves and by 
the Germans, and was therefore op- 
posed to sending more men to France. 
He foresaw a period of anxious defen- 
sive struggle on the Western Front, and 
was eager for political reasons to com- 
pensate for this by success in the East. 
Therefore he urged that Allenby should 
attack and drive the Turks out of 
Palestine, and forbade the transfer to 
Haig of any of the 100,000 British 
troops in that theatre of war. There 
was thus a direct conflict of opinion be- 
tween the Prime Minister and the 
Allied soldiers. 

Was the barrier in the West impene- 
trable? Was the Western Front safe? 
These were the questions that went to 
the root of the matter, and Mr. Lloyd 
George believed he could answer them. 
The Germans would certainly be able 
to attack in the early spring, and it was 
to be expected that while threatening 
various parts of the Allied Front they 
would make a great effort against one 
part; but they would not have any 
marked superiority of numbers on the 
Front, and it was clear that the right an- 
swer was for the defense to be placed 
under one commander able to decide at 
once as to the point of danger, and con- 
trolling ample reserves. It was now 
evident to the statesmen that the Ver- 
sailles Council was not such an author- 
ity. Something more was necessary. 
What form should this something more 
take? The idea, still very prevalent, 
that Mr. Lloyd George had to struggle 
for unity of command against a nar- 
row-minded soldiery is absurdly wide 
of the truth. The soldiers wanted a 
workable scheme of military command, 
but Mr. Lloyd George had expressed 
himself in the strongest terms as op- 
posed to the creation of a generalissimo; 
therefore some other solution had to be 
found. 

The Versailles Council met at the end 
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of January 1918 to find this solution 
and to agree upon the main lines of the 
campaign for 1918. At this meeting of 
the Council, Mr. Lloyd George pro- 
pounded his Palestine plan, which was 
opposed by M. Clemenceau. Eventual- 
ly it was agreed, as a compromise, that 
Allenby should attack, provided that 
no reénforcements were diverted from 
the Western Front to Palestine. Rob- 
ertson protested, as he wanted to 
bring troops from Palestine to France, 
but was overruled. Then came the 
question of command. After a pro- 
longed discussion, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
proposal to form a strategic reserve for 
the Western Front, and to place this 
reserve under an Executive Committee 
of the Versailles Council, composed of 
the military representatives of the Al- 
lies at Versailles, with General Foch 
as chairman, was accepted, and he came 
home satisfied that the Western Front 
was safe. Robertson again protested, 
after putting forward an alternative 
plan, and was removed from his posi- 
tion as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. 

Now, in fact, the strategic reserve 
was never formed, and the Executive 
Committee never exercised any real 
functions, for reasons which I will ex- 
plain. It is upon this hangs the defense 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s policy. If, argue 
his friends, the Committee had been 
allowed to work and the reserve had 
been formed, the disaster to the 5th 
Army would never have occurred; but 
the Committee was torpedoed by Pé- 
tain, Haig, and Robertson. What 
happened? The Committee met and 
called upon the Commanders-in-Chief 
to provide contingents for the strategic 
reserve. Haig was asked to supply 
eight divisions, and replied on March 3 
that he could not furnish them. 

The British Commander-in-Chief was 
extraordinarily well served by his in- 
telligence department, and by the end 
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of February he had come to the conclu- 
sion that the main German attack 
would be made against his 3rd and 5th 
Armies. Owing to the political pressure 
which the French Government had 
brought to bear upon the British Gov- 
ernment, he had been compelled to 
make a large extension of the Front of 
the 5th Army in relief of French troops. 
He had had to send five divisions to 
Italy in November, and had received 
none in return, nor had the losses of 
Passchendaele been made good. In de- 
fault of drafts from home, he had had 
to break up 25 per cent of his British 
infantry batallions in order to find men 
for the remainder. In these circum- 
stances he could not garnish his whole 
Front 1o meet the coming attack, and 
he decided that he could best take risks 
on the Front of the 5th Army, which 
was nearest to the French and had more 
room to give ground than had the ar- 
mies farther North. Had he furnished 
the reserves which the Executive 
Committee asked for, these reserves 
must, in the main, have come from 
the troops which in the event supported 
the 3rd Army in the battle. Now 
Ludendorff tells us that his plan was to 
break through north of the Somme — 
that is, on the 8rd Army Front — and 
to use the Somme to hold off the French 
while he rolled up the British Army. It 
was only when he found that he was 
not succeeding as he had hoped north of 
the Somme, that he agreed to let the 
Crown Prince follow up, south of the 
river against the 5th Army, what 
seemed to be an easily won success, 
toward Amiens. 

If Haig had let the reserves go, 
Ludendorff’s plan would almost cer- 
tainly have succeeded; for the Execu- 
tive Committee at Versailles, not in as 
close touch with events as were the 
Commanders-in-Chief, after such de- 
bate as always takes place in a commit- 
tee, after satisfying itself that the main 
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attack was really against Haig, —a 
fact of which Pétain was still doubtful 
on the sixth day of the battle, — would 
only have released the reserves much 
later than did Haig. They could not, 
then, bave arrived in time to save the 
8rd Army, which would have been in- 
volved in the disaster of the 5th Army, 
with consequences far more disastrous. 

Be it remembered that the Commit- 
tee controlled only the reserves, and left 
the Commanders-in-Chief entirely re- 
sponsible for their armies. The Ver- 
sailles decision did not give Foch any 
voice whatever in the disposition of the 
troops on the Front. Had Haig sent 
the reserves away, he would have en- 
dangered his army, the safety of the 
Channel ports, and the whole Allied 
cause. His refusal was completely 
justified, and was upheld at an Allied 
Conference held in London on March 
14, which in effect put an end to the 
Executive Committee on the eve of the 
battle. 

Mr. Lloyd George repeated at Ver- 
sailles the blunder he had made at 
Calais eleven months before. His ob- 
ject was to obtain unity of direction, 
but he desired to do this without sac- 
rificing his own influence upon the 
strategy of the war. He therefore, 
knowing how eager the French were to 
take any step which would lead to con- 
trol by themselves of the operations on 
the Western Front, forced through a 
plan which his experience of conferences 
led him to think would be accepted, 
without giving Haig and Robertson 
time to work out the military effect of 
the proposal. 

This plan divided the forces in 
France still more than they had been 
divided before. A portion was left un- 
der the control of the Commanders-in- 
Chief, another portion was placed 
under a Committee; and command by 
committee has always failed in war. 
In this instance the Committee, being 
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composed of representatives of different 
nations, was doubly defective. It pro- 
ceeded to bargain. The French would 
produce so many divisions for the re- 
serve, the Italians so many, if the 
British provided so many more. 

The right way to approach the prob- 
lem was to regard the Front as a whole, 
without consideration of the national- 
ity of the troops on the Front, and to 
decide what parts of the Front could 
afford to give up reserves for the benefit 
of those parts which might need sup- 
port, but to such a committee this was 
impossible. These matters, and the 
more technical problems of the rate at 
which reserves could be delivered at the 
Front, were beyond Mr. Lloyd George’s 
competence, but he gave the soldiers no 
chance of considering them before the 
Committee was formed. He succeeded, 
however, in preserving the position he 
had won at Rapallo. The British repre- 
sentative on the Committee was to be 
entirely free and independent of the 
British Commander-in-Chief and the 
British Chief of the General Staff, and 
was to have power to issue orders to 
the British portion of the reserve. The 
Prime Minister was thus sure of being 
able, if necessary, to play off one soldier 
against another and preserve his own 
influence—a curious form of unity. 
Divided forces and divided command. 

The absurd charge has been made 
that Haig and Pétain engaged in an 
intrigue to prevent Foch from control- 
ling the reserves. In fact, Haig, on 
studying the effect of the Versailles de- 
cisions, found them to be unworkable, 
and at once proceeded to concert with 
Pétain arrangements for mutual sup- 
port. Foch was fully informed of the 
results of the conferences which ensued 
between the two Commanders-in-Chief, 
and his representatives were present at 
the more detailed discussions between 
the two Staffs. It was on Haig’s initia- 
tive that the Conference at Doullens, 
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which placed Foch in control, was held; 
it was he, not Mr. Lloyd George, who 
supported enthusiastically the creation 
of a generalissimo, and it was he who 
proposed that Foch should be nomi- 
nated. With that nomination, unity of 
command on military instead of politi- 
cal principles was established, and 
with it passed away Mr. Lloyd George’s 
influence on strategy. The German 
attack was stayed, but only after we 
had suffered losses more terrible than 
we endured in any corresponding pe- 
riod of the war, and after the blow had 
fallen, all those measures were taken 
which Mr. Lloyd George had resolutely 
opposed throughout the summer and 
autumn of 1917. 

It is, of course, true that Mr. Lloyd 
George accepted Foch’s appointment 
when it was reported to him, and as 
long as Foch was sending troops to help 
us, the generalissimo naturally enough 
received the fullest support from our 
Government; but on the first occasion 
on which the process was reversed, 
when Foch called upon Haig to supply 
eight British divisions to help make 
the counter-attack of July 18, 1918, 
which resulted in the victory of the 
Second Battle of the Marne and turned 
the tide of war in our favor, the Govern- 
ment threw the entire responsibility for 
weakening the British Front upon Haig 
who insisted that, having appointed 
Foch generalissimo, it was our duty to 
support him in his plans. Inasmall book 
which I wrote in 1919, I applauded 
that decision as a mark of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s courage and readiness to take 
risks. I have since learned that the 
courage was Haig’s alone. The initia- 
tive, both.in the appointment of Foch 
and in supporting him when appoint- 
ed, came from the British Commander- 
in-Chief, not from the British Prime 
Minister. 

When the crisis came, Mr. Lloyd 
George was splendid. While others 
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wavered and began to give up hope, he 
never lost his faith in victory, and with 
rare energy he repaired in a few weeks 
all the errors of omission of the pre- 
vious year. His vigor and courage in 
the dark days of the spring of 1918 won 
for him the admiration and devotion 
of his colleagues, of whom few knew the 
full story of the events which I have 
narrated in my previous articles. 

We all of us admire the man who 
risks his life to save the occupants of 
the house which he has set on fire, and 
our admiration is the greater when we 
do not know the cause of the confla- 
gration. It is only on reflection that we 
realize that the man who takes precau- 
tions to prevent fire is the more useful 
citizen. The sole precaution which had 
been taken to meet the German attack 
was the establishment of the futile 
Executive Committee, agreed to by M. 
Clemenceau because of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s assurance that the British 
Government would go no further to- 
ward unity of command; but after the 
event, everything that was possible was 
done. 

In January 1918, the Government 
had decided that an additional 100,000 
men would meet the needs of the army. 
In April, 400,000 more were provided, 
and so the 500,000 men whom Robert- 
son had asked for in July 1917 were 
found. One complete British division 
was brought to France from Italy and 
two more from Palestine. Indian bat- 
talions took the place of British battal- 
ions in four other divisions in Palestine, 
and the British battalions so released 
were used to reconstitute four shattered 
British divisions in France. 

The Western Front had suddenly 
become, even in the eyes of the War 
Cabinet, the vital Front, and, be it 
noted, these measures did not prevent 
the overthrow of the Turk or the defeat 
of the Bulgar. Wisdom after the event 
is better than no wisdom at all, but it is 
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a costly commodity, and we had to buy 
it at the price of 300,000 casualties 
within the space of five short weeks — 
that is, nearly 70,000 more than we 
suffered in the fourteen weeks of the 
Battle of Passchendaele. We lost 1,000 
guns, vast quantities of stores, and 
were brought to the brink of defeat. 

We were saved by Haig’s cool leader- 
ship, by the stubborn valor of the 
British soldiery, by the fierce energy 
with which Foch filled the gap between 
the British and the French armies, and 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s power of rising 
to heights in an emergency. 

Unfortunately, immediately the first 
crisis was passed, Mr. Lloyd George re- 
verted to his former methods. He had 
rid himself of Robertson, and he now 
saw a chance of ridding himself of Haig. 

I come now to the events which 
caused me to intervene. 

On April 9, on introducing the meas- 
ure to extend the age of military serv- 
ice to fifty-one, Mr. Lloyd George 
stated that our armies in France were 
stronger than they had been in the 
former year, and denied that forces 
which might have been in France had 
been kept in the East. Lord Curzon, 
coached by the Prime Minister, made 
similar statements, simultaneously, in 
the House of Lords. 

I did not know of these statements at 
the time when they were made, for the 
German offensive in Flanders began on 
April 9, and I was much too occupied 
to read speeches. On April 15 I went to 
France, and I there heard that the 
Prime Minister’s statements on April 9 
had aroused great indignation, as tend- 
ing to throw the whole responsibility 
for failure unfairly upon Haig at a time 
when he required all the support, both 
moral and physical, which the Govern- 
ment could give him. 

I promised to go into the matter on 
my return to London, and on April 20 I 
procured copies of Hansard, and then 
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for the first time realized how mislead- 
ing the statements of Ministers were. 
While I was still considering the best 
course to take, I read on April 24 a 
statement made by Mr. Bonar Law, in 
reply to a question in the House, that 
the arrangement for the extension of 
the Front of the 5th Army before the 
battle was purely a military one — that 
is to say, that the responsibility for the 
extension was again Haig’s alone. 

Simultaneously, I learned that a 
scheme for removing Haig from the 
supreme command in France was com- 
ing rapidly to a head. I had then 
handed over my work in the War Office 
to my successor and was awaiting ap- 
pointment to a command in France. 
Being free, I went away for a week to 
the country to think quietly. I say this 
to show that I acted on no sudden im- 
pulse. On April 30 I wrote to the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, calling 
his attention to the incorrect state- 
ments of Ministers and to their effect on 
the army in France. Getting no reply 
and believing the matier to be one of 
extreme urgency, I decided to take the 
grave step of challenging publicly the 
statements of Ministers. 

I had made up my mind that I must 
act alone, as I could not brief anyone 
without disclosing confidential informa- 
tion, which I would not do. I therefore 
communicated with no one even re- 
motely connected with the press, and 
the only person in any way connected 
with politics whom I consulted was 
Lord Salisbury, to whom I told only 
what I had heard in France. 

I repeat this, because it is still said 
that I was concerned in a political con- 
spiracy. I was concerned to prevent 
what appeared to me to be action fatal 
to our cause. I believed the moral 
strength which the justice of our cause 
gave us was our chief asset, and that 
we should impair and even destroy al- 
together that moral strength if the Gov- 
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ernment, after refusing throughout the 
latter half of 1917 to take the steps 
which the soldiers had urged upon them 
to meet the German attack, threw the 
blame for the March disaster upon the 
soldiers, and then removed Haig. I be- 
lieved that a public challenge would 
have the effect of making known to the 
whole Cabinet the facts as to the 
strength of our armies in France and in 
the East, and would stop the attacks 
upon Haig. 

I knew that I was sacrificing a career 
of some promise and giving up my 
means of livelihood, but I believed that 
I was acting rightly, and that if I was 
right I would not suffer materially. I 
had no political motive and took no 
part in the political events which 
followed my letter to the press. It 
would have been easy for me to go to 
the House of Commons and coach 
those who were ready to attack Minis- 
ters. I stayed in the country. 

The statements which I challenged 
were Mr. Lloyd George’s of April 9 that 
the strength of the army in 1918 had 
been more than maintained as com- 
pared with 1917, that in Egypt and Pal- 
estine there was a very small proportion 
of British as compared with Indian 
troops, and Mr. Bonar Law’s of April 
23 that the extension of the British 
Front which took place before the 
battle was an arrangement made solely 
by the military authorities. 

The facts are beyond dispute. The 
total strength of the army in France on 
January 1, 1917, was 1,299,000, and on 
January 1, 1918, was 1,570,000 but in 
1918 there were included in the total 
strength, 300,000 unarmed British la- 
borers and Chinese coolies, who did not 
appear in the 1917 figures, while the 
fighting troops in 1918 were more than 
100,000 weaker; and between January 
1 and March 21, when the Germans 
attacked, Haig had to disband 140 
battalions for lack of men to replace the 
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losses we had suffered. In Palestine 
and Egypt there were, at the beginning 
of March, 213,600 white troops and 
37,300 native troops. The extension of 
the Front of the 5th Army was under- 
taken because of the pressure which M. 
Clemenceau brought to bear on our 
Government. 

These being the facts, the case against 
Haig collapsed, although Mr. Lloyd 
George, handling the facts as a juggler 
does a pack of cards, won a political 
triumph. His misstatements were, I be- 
lieve, in part due to his disposition to 
interpret facts to suit conclusions al- 
ready formed, and in part to the organ- 
ization with which he had surrounded 
himself. He had established a special 
Prime Minister’s secretariat in the 
garden of No. 10, Downing Street, and 
this department, independent of all 
other Government departments, had a 
tendency, natural enough in the circum- 
stances, to look for the information 
which the Prime Minister required, 
and to give to the information a color 
suited to his views; a process which in 
military matters was easy as the de- 
partment had no one to tell them how 
to interpret figures supplied by the War 
Office, or to explain that unarmed 
Chinese coolies were not a valuable 
reénforcement for Gough’s thin line. 
The Prime Minister’s secretariat made 
it possible for him to be a dictator, but 
did not supply him with the means to 
dictate wisely. 

As I have said in a previous article, 
with Foch at the helm Mr. Lloyd 
George’s influence upon strategy ceased. 
He was the Prime Minister when vic- 
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tory came, therefore he was the man 
who won the war. He still, if one may 
judge from his speeches, believes that 
his strategy was right and the soldiers’ 
strategy all wrong. If we are ever to be 
engaged in another world war, which 
God forbid, it is vital that the facts 
should be known. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s strength as a 
War Minister was his faith in victory 
and his power of keeping the confidence 
of the public. His weaknesses were his 
belief in his military judgment, his 
power of deceiving himself, his failure 
to understand that opportunism, some- 
times successful in peace, is highly 
dangerous in war, and, above all, his 
misconception of the qualities which 
are required in a leader in war, and his 
lack of appreciation of the vital im- 
portance to a Commander-in-chief in 
the field of support from the Govern- 
ment at home. He wanted soldiers 
quick of wit and clever in council, 
and had no sense of the importance 
of character and determination in the 
field. 

He could never bring himself to en- 
courage Haig in the way in which Mr. 
Asquith encouraged his Commanders- 
in-Chief. He could never see the need 
for such a system of bringing the func- 
tions of the statesman and soldier into 
harmony as Mr. Asquith adopted. The 
consequences were that he missed the 
chance of victory in 1917, and brought 
us nearer to defeat in the spring of 1918 
than we had ever been, while the final 
triumph was won by methods which 
he had previously opposed with all the 
vigor at his command. 
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[The article which we reprint below appears apropos of Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling’s recent book, 
William and Evelyn de Morgan. The biographer is a sister of Mrs. de Morgan.] 


From the Times Literary Supplement, June 22 
(NorRTHCLIFFE PREss) 


In her recent biography of William de 
Morgan, Mrs. Stirling quite rightly re- 
marks that, as a writer, he was born out 
of due season. This could be said of any 
man whose first novel appeared in his 
sixty-eighth year. The chief grace of 
William de Morgan as a novelist was 
that he obstinately refused to be born 
again into due season; so that in his 
novels one gets that exceedingly rare 
thing — a fresh view of a bygone gener- 
ation through the eyes of an elderly 
man, to whom the past was so clear in 
his memory and the present so clear to 
his perceptions that he could play the 
one off against the other with a charm- 
ing humor. The passages that we most 
enjoy in Joseph Vance, Alice-for-Short, 
When Ghost Meets Ghost, and The Old 
Man’s Youth are those that illustrate 
the look of London — the faces, the 
dresses, and the common phrases of 
sixty or seventy years ago. Into these 
novels he put the best of what he re- 
membered. 

One ingredient which Mrs. Stirling 
has incomprehensibly neglected is the 
mature character of her own sister, Mrs. 
de Morgan. She brings her before us 
vividly as a girl, in her earliest years a 
winning imp and later on an unusually 
gifted and determined nature. William 
de Morgan’s parents had allowed him, 
good-humoredly, to drift into the career 
of an artist. Evelyn’s parents did all 
they could to stifle a very much stronger 
conviction. 

It is a note of those times that an ar- 
tistic career was not considered respect- 
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able, so that the youthful Evelyn was 
forced to attain it by subterfuges. Ina 
locked study, every chink in the door 
filled with putty, she furtively plied her 
paintbrush; and the bag of books that 
she took to the garden of Grosvenor 
Square contained drawing materials in 
a false bottom. When a drawing master 
was at last engaged to teach her the 
graceful art of painting flowers, she 
drove him away in horror by present- 
ing him with a study of the male nude 
executed from a jointed lay figure. She 
worked from sunrise till evening, per- 
petually accusing herself of idleness and 
frivolity in her private journal. Yet she 
carried everything before her at the 
Slade School. 

Even then she had to fight hard 
against thetrammels of society; and the 
quality of her rebelliousness may be 
judged by her reply to the threat of a 
Drawing Room: ‘I'll go to the Draw- 
ing Room if you like, but, if I go, I ’ll 
kick the Queen.’ It is no wonder that 
Burne-Jones, on hearing of the engage- 
ment between two such bright spirits, 
could write, ‘My dear fellow, I feel as if 
I had suggested it.’ 

We are told, and can well believe, 
that it was a perfect union — but for 
the thirty years of their married life 
Mrs. Stirling leaves our poor imagina- 
tions to supply the details of the per- 
fection. On the subjects of Evelyn de 
Morgan’s pictures she is copious, but 
she shrouds her almost completely from 
our view as a living character and the 
helpmeet of a much harrassed man. 
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Of William de Morgan himself, as a 
character, we get glimpses rather than 
a continuous view. The sacred fire 
burnt in him, certainly, though it was 
not for painting. But when that inven- 
tive brain found an outlet in which art 
could be combined with construction, it 
knew no rest. Once the pottery and 
lustre business had begun, he poured his 
whole self into it. 


At all times so absorbed was he in creat- 
ing and supervising that he would forget all 
besides. Reminded that it was long past his 
dinner hour, he would rush off to the nearest 
baker’s, buy a piece of bread, and returning 
in haste would eat it absently while con- 
tinuing his examination or direction of the 
work going on around him. This absorption 
in the creative and constructive part of his 
business involved a corresponding indiffer- 
ence to its prosaic side, ‘and it is said that 
more than once he forgot to sign the checks 
when he paid his men. 


Intensely energetic in action, he was 
devoid of commercial acumen and con- 
stitutionally careless in money matters. 
One of his workmen records that when 
the factory was being moved to Merton, 
‘he could n’t stand the bother of pack- 
ing. He just sat on a chair and put a 
hammer through dishes worth £2 10s. 
and £3, at the same time saying, “Go 
on, boys, help yourselves!””’ He would 
carry through a commission at a finan- 
cial loss, and only express humorous 
surprise when the balance sheet appear- 
ed. In 1900 he wrote from Florence: 
‘The check has arrived — and I’m de- 
lighted. For I had exactly ten cents in 
the world, and two more halfpenny 
papers would have reduced me to 
beggary!’ 

It is at times like these that the rec- 
ord of an eyewitness would have been 
precious. The vivacious lady who 
would have kicked the Queen did not, 
one may be sure, submit tamely to the 
kicks of fortune. 

Yet the trial stood William de Mor- 
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gan in good siead; had he not endured 
the test, Joseph Vance would not have 
been born. Without the sweetness of 
character that survived so long a strug- 
gle, the humor that lightened every 
burden, and the optimism that led him 
to regard all mortal existence as ‘some- 
how good,’ William de Morgan could 
never have entered on his last phase. 
Till the end he remained the same 
sunny lovable being who exchanged 
cockney letters with Burne-Jones, and 
who, in the recent war time, blew the 
windows out of the Polytechnic labora- 
tory as light-heartedly as he set a chim- 
ney on fire with his first kiln. 

An engaging serenity irradiates the 
whole of his literary work, making even 
its less successful passages tolerable, 
and holding an impatient reader con- 
tented while, with absorbed delibera- 
tion, he lingers over every detail of his 
elaborate and melodramatic construc- 
tions. This quality, shining through 
humor and pathos alike, can only be the 
reward of a life well lived. Through it 
he found success when his life appeared 
to lie in ruins. The young man’s old age 
was as bright as one of his own lustres, 
but it won, and still wins, our hearts 
because that brightness was turned 
upon the old man’s youth, illuminating 
through an enchanting haze that little 
while ago which stands, even now, in 
the shadow between history and ex- 
perience. 

Regret for old times is the organ-point 
of William de Morgan’s novels, and it is 
significant that, after various experi- 
ments in modernity and historical ar- 
chaism, he returned to his looking back- 
ward. He never failed to pass on to 
the reader the fascination of what met 
his view, even in his last unfinished 
novel, The Old Man’s Youth, which con- 
tains passages of intimate reminiscence 
as tender as any that he wrote. He was 
not afraid to dwell on the pathos of 
time’s flight. In Alice-for-Short there is 
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a typical passage wherein he reflects 
upon the chill that follows the first warm 
recognitions after long absence: — 


And then in the first flush of our long- 
looked-for return, we and you are full of 
gladness, and think it will all be as it was in 
the days before our parting. But it is n’t! 
The chill comes soon, and we know that our 
rejoicing is dying down. It won’t come back, 
the old time, for all we swept and garnished 
our hearts to receive it. And then we look 
round at the things that be, the new young 
lives that have come and grown in our 
absence; the vacant places that were full, 
the houses that have been cleared away; 
the tenements or dwellings or mansions that 
have risen where they stood! And we settle 
down to the actual, and try to find some 
solace for the loss of the things that were; 
but perhaps, after all, if we got them back, 
they would seriously interfere with the 
things that are. 

Most of William de Morgan’s philos- 
ophy lies in that passage, but it was 
completed by a confidence, no more 
clearly formulated than by his Doctor 
Thorpe, that somehow or other, some- 
where else, all the old things come alive 
again. He could condemn the insani- 
tary slums and dingy cellars of old 
London, the dishonesty of its builders, 
and the impenetrability of its fogs, but 
he cherished its memory as tenderly as 
the old woman in When Ghost Meets 
Ghost cherished the model of a water- 
mill. He lingers over its picturesque 
charms, its sudden alleys, its public- 
houses, its accents, and its fashions: — 

Those were the days of crinolines, of hair 
in cabbage-nets, packed round rubber-infla- 
tions; of what may be called proto-croquet, 
with hoops so large that no one ever failed 
to get through, except you and me; the days 
when Ah che la morte was the last new tune, 
and Landseer and Mulready the last words 
in art. They were the days when there had 
been but one Great Exhibition — think of 
it — and the British Fleet could still get 
under canvas. We, being an old fogy, would 
so much like to go back to those days — to 
think of daguerreotypes as a stupendous 
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triumph of science, balloons as indigenous 
to Cremorne, and table-turning as a nine 
days’ wonder; in a word to feel our biceps 
with satisfaction in an epoch when wheels 
went slow, folks played tunes, and nobody 
had appendicitis. 


These are not profound thoughts,and 
we may all of us arrive at the age when 
we shall repeat our own version of them. 
Yet few of us will reach William de Mor- 
gan’s standard of reminiscence, for he 
was an acute observer, and had lent 
loving eyes and ears to the sights and 
sounds of London. There is an extra- 
ordinary amount to be learnt from his 
novels about the London of the fifties 
and sixties, which it would be worth 
while gathering into a little anthology. 
Even such a minor recollection as that 
of Joe Vance’s bus ride from Wands- 
worth to Hampstead is worth treasur- 
ing: — 

If it had not been for the outcrop of sub- 
urban villas at Haverstock Hill, Mother 
Redcap would have been very nearly the 
limit of the town. Omnibuses thought this 
tavern the edge of civilization, and stopped 
a long time for refreshments and badinage 
before venturing out into the wilderness. 
Mine was a very slow example, and must 
have whiled away the best part of an hour 
between the Redcap and the cow pond on 
the left of the road facing Downshire Hill. 


And Lossie’s letter describing the 
family journey in the steam packet 
from London Bridge to Herne Bay, 
where you went along the pier in a 
truck with a sail, is worth cutting out 
and framing. 

It might be said of De Morgan’s eye 
and ear, as he went to and fro, adhese- 
runt pavimento; and he sorted these 
pavement notes to compare them with 
the notes of the next generation but one, 
like the fictitious narrator of Joseph 
Vance’s life. 

Even the jargon of my attendant, which 


I feel ought by rights to resemble that of 
Mrs. Packles and Feener, is as unlike as it 
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can well be. When I ask her what was that 
row last night, in the street behind, just on 
to midnight, she replies that it was a lidy 
with a biby, fighting with another lidy, and 
both were took off to the stytion. Nobody 
had that accent in my boykood. Even the 
pothouse from which the two ladies had to 
be removed is completely changed. In the 
fifties I know exactly what it was like: flar- 
ing gas-jets— huge plate-glass windows 
blocked with giant numerals printed on 
paper to show how cheaply the filthy fluids 
on sale would harden the livers and soften 
the brains of their consumers — a compo 
front painted with four coats of stone-color, 
two flat and two round, every three years 
— all woodwork ditto in Brunswick Brown 
— not because it was the George the Fourth, 
but because that brown was a good out-o’- 
door color — and a flamboyant Lion and 
Unicorn fighting for the crown much too 
big for either of them on the corner of the 
first floor. 

William de Morgan’s testimony with 
regard to the Cockney speech of his 
boyhood has a special interest. In 1850, 
perhaps, some contemporary of Mr. 
Weller’s was observing, with humorous 
internal remonstrances, that nobody in 
London any longer spelt it ‘with a wee.’ 
Now, Christopher Vance did not spell 
it with a w, though he talked about a 
‘wan-proprietor.’ He was a transition 
stage, with a certain drawl over some 
of his vowels — he said ‘coorse’ for ‘of 
course,’ and spoke of a ‘stork-in-trade’ 
—which is far off the clipped London 
pronunciation of to-day. His little son, 
Joseph—in common with the juve- 
nile inhabitants of Tallack-street and 
Sapp’s Court—said ‘moy’ for‘my’and 
‘loidy’ for ‘lady.’ Here is his evidence 
before the magistrate on the occasion 
of the misunderstanding between his 
father and Mr. Peter Gunn: — 


‘Moy Father, he ordered quart o’ four ale 
and giv’ me some out o’ the pot. Then he 
swallered off the rest, and when he come to 
the end he says strike me blind, he says, if 
there ain’t a hinsect in this here pot. And 
he totes the hinsect out on the bar and he 


histes me up by the trousers for to see him. 
Six legs he had and wings like. And Mr. 
Peter Gunn he says “‘ Crock him,”’ he says! 
And moy Father he says, not if he knowed 
it! And Mr. Peter Gunn he crocks him 
hisself. And then my Father he fetches Mr. 
Peter Gunn a smack over the mouth.’ 


He did not say, be it observed, ‘a 
smack over the marth,’ as he would 
have done to-day. There is, in fact, 
evidence in several of these novels that 
the extreme debasement of vowels now 
obvious in London’s speech is a com- 
paratively recent depravation. That it 
can be due to Twopenny Tubes and ap- 
pendicitis is hardly tenable, but it seems 
to have come in their train by a process 
that is not discernible. Mrs. Stirling 
records that William de Morgan prob- 
ably studied the mental and phonetic 
peculiarities of Christopher Vance from 
those London workmen with whom he 
was in the closest and most friendly re- 
lations; and there is other evidence in 
her memoir that he was a connoisseur of 
the local dialect. In the circle of young 
men wherein the closest friendships of 
his first manhood were made, it was 
apparently the fashion, introduced by 
Rossetti, to talk slang as a comic relief 
to the seriousness of their ideals. Burne- 
Jones particularly excelled in the im- 
personation of a kind-hearted illiterate, 
and his letters in this vein, such as the 
one beginning, ‘do you remember a 
frame i likt at your house it wus a frame 
from florrence it wus a nice one and i 
likt it,’ are delicious. All of which goes 
to show that De Morgan’s reproduc- 
tions of London’s language are to be 
taken seriously, perhaps more so than 
those of Dickens. 

Another thing about London which 
William de Morgan remembered very 
accurately, and with some disgust, was 
the waste of time at the Academy Art 
School. He used his own experiences 
freely both in Alice-for-Short and in 
The Old Man’s Youth. There is much 
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humor in this preservation of a state 
of affairs now so entirely vanished, 
for if Mr. ’Opkinses still exist, their 
futilities, we imagine, can no longer be 
laid at the door of perfunctory Visitors. 
Mr. Jerrythought in Alice-for-Short is 
a less kindly satire than usual on the 
Impressionist School which De Morgan 
heartily disliked; but Mr. ’Opkins, 
drawn from the same original, is a 
jewel, with his dodges for attaining all 
the high qualities of art without in- 
dustry, and his cockney fluency in ex- 
pressing them. 


‘And his advice was, the minute you had 
got your work marsed in ackerate, redooce 
it. Then, when it was reg’lar dry, and no 
mistake, you took it up and worked in the 
Expression. The Feelin’ would come of it- 
self. . As for Quality, you could n’t 
expect that. These old beggars all had Time 
on their side, and we poor Moderns were 
helpless in the hands of Contemporaneous- 
ness.’ 


So Mr. ’Opkins— while Mr. Jerry- 
thought brought to extreme perfection 
the art of never retouching. Yet even 
these incompetents are included by 
William de Morgan, one feels sure, in 
the glamour of the old times, together 
with the plausible and wasteful builders 
who indulged in that horrid crime, on 
which he more than once dilates, of 
cutting new bricks in two when they 
wanted bats. 

At the same time, it is a little sur- 
prising that among the incompetent or 
insufficient artists in his novels he 
should have found no place for a true 
one. Not only were Burne-Jones, Ros- 
setti, and William Morris his close 
friends, but there was a devoted artist 
painting by his side during the whole of 
his married life; for Evelyn de Morgan, 
though disdaining publicity and profit, 
followed indefatigably the path of al- 
legorical painting along which her own 
inspiration led her. Yet while his wife, 
with a brilliant brush, was drawing 
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those spiritual forms of angels and ab- 
stractions, the children of her esthetic 
visions, the novelist, copiously tran- 
scribing life on a conversational level, 
left this manifestation out of his picture. 

And this reflection brings up the 
whole bevy of William de Morgan’s de- 
lightful young ladies, with the confes- 
sion on their charming lips that none of 
them was drawn from Mrs. de Morgan. 
At the sight of them all — Lossie, Janie, 
Peggy, Sally, Tishy, Nancy, and 
Gracy — the notion is irresistibly con- 
veyed that they are sisters, and that 
they were their creator’s ideals of femi- 
nine youth. 

They are the Graces of the ‘old 
times,’ when daughters were affection- 
ately dutiful to their parents, adored 
their brothers, and went into ecstasies 
over every baby. They look best in 
ringlets and crinolines, for they belong, 
no less clearly than Feener, to the old 
man’s youth. Their roses bloomed in 
happy domesticity, except when they 
lent their fragrance to neglected slums 
—the one extra-mural occupation to 
which they were addicted. They 
brought sunshine with them into every 
room, and all right-minded young men, 
particularly doctors, adored them. 
When they were called Lossie and were 
aged fifteen they were impelled by the 
spirit of their age to kiss on sight nice 
little plumber’s boys who looked quite 
clean; if Peggy Heath was their name, 
they called their portly Victorian father 
‘Pappy dear,’ and took ‘Alice-for- 
Shorts’ to their bosoms, so that the said 
Alices might develop into Graces with 
equally engaging attributes. 

These divinities of the old man’s 
youth loved everybody, and everybody 
loved them; and how could this ex- 
change of love have been avoided, when 
they rattled on so artlessly in conver- 
sation, and when they wrote letters, 
rattled still, as vivaciously as they 
talked, over quires of notepaper? They 
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had no discontents; they wanted nei- 
ther votes nor latchkeys: indeed, why 
should they, since they invariably got 
round their stout and fussy mothers, 
and their whimsical fathers, by sheer 
amiability? Their creator, it seems, 
must have worried little about the 
problem of heredity, for he took a 
broadly humorous view of the heads of 
families, youth that he was, never 
doubting that the eternal Potter could 
fashion perfect vessels out of such com- 
mon clay. 

When, for the purpose of variety, Wil- 
liam de Morgan was compelled to ad- 
mit the possibility of blemish in young 
women, he handled it gently. But for 
this tenderness toward the young he 
revenged himself upon the elderly. Ex- 
cept — speaking metaphorically — ‘in 
the purer air of Seven Dials,’ he could 
conceive no attractive female character 
over forty. It is either Aunt Izzy, the 
typically tiresome old lady, who made 
her unbelieving brother say grace on 
board the Herne Bay packet — ‘It may 
be the last time you will ever say grace, 
Randall’; or Mrs. Heath, who com- 
plained that nobody told her anything; 
or Lady Arkroyd, who was an aristo- 
cratic version of Mrs. Heath; or Mrs. 
Eldridge, the vulgar and accomplished 
mischief-maker, who is the one triumph 
of that unequal story, Zt Never Can 
Happen Again. In a letter quoted by 
Mrs. Stirling, a stranger—one of 
many — wrote to the novelist : — 

Somehow you have the knack of making 
one feel at home with your characters, es- 
pecially the girls. Only it seems to me that 
your experience with old ladies must have 
been unfortunate, for nearly all your elderly 
ladies are exasperating. Your fathers are 
nice, and your sisters just perfect, but I 
wish you knew a real living unselfish old lady 
to be somebody’s mother in your next story. 


But William de Morgan did not see 
things that way: he could only regard 
sympathetically a character whom he 


admired or pitied. He admired his 
Lossies and Janeys, and pitied, quite 
inexhaustibly, his Aunt Pictures and 
Mrs. Marrables; but it was typical of 
the old man’s youth that well-to-do 
and respectable people became, in his 
eyes, either tiresome or comic as soon 
as the enchantment of youth had pass- 
ed away. We are never allowed to see 
his divinities grow old, but we guess 
that, if fate were kind to them, they 
died young. 

Dickens, his master, may have in- 
fluenced him in this respect, but Wil- 
liam de Morgan was less tender to 
middle-class age than Dickens. Mr. 
Wardle’s mother was tiresome and gar- 
rulous, but she was tenderly treated by 
Mr. Pickwick and his creator. In De 
Morgan’s novels, the beloved mothers 
are nearly all dead before the story 
opens. 

Nevertheless, if in certain respects 
William de Morgan’s character-draw- 
ing is open to criticism on the score of 
verisimilitude, he made ample amends 
in other directions. The store of pictur- 
esque detail laid up in his memory was 
so vast that he has left us a picture of 
life’s daily round in those old days, 
complete, up to the confines of Mayfair, 
in all its circumstances. The ‘cham- 
pagne standard’ he did not know well, 
but in the beer, gin, and claret stand- 
ards he was a past-master. The minds 
of men who did odd jobs held no secrets 
from him, and he read the gutter-child 
like an open book. The accumulations 
of benevolent but shrewd philosophy 
and of human kindliness which he 
found among them are his real testi- 
mony to the goodness of the ‘old times.’ 
Convinced that they were incapable of 
improvement this side of heaven, he 
was not driven to personify abuses in a 
Squeers, a Fagin, ora Mrs. Gamp. His 
retrospective glasses were tinted as deli- 
cately as the cheeks of his heroines, but 
there was no distortion in their lenses. 
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Ir happened in the season of Saint- 
Jean when the nights were cold. Inside 
a low cabin, squatting down on their 
haunches like a caetetus in a grotto, two 
old negroes bent over a tripod full of 
glowing coals. The smoke would have 
made the air unbreathable for anybody 
except these two old blacks. With 
their eyes fixed on the incandescent 
carbon, as if the coals evoked reminis- 
cences that held them both absorbed 
in meditation, they seemed to carry on 
a kind of mute dialogue. Only at long 
intervals did an occasional brief phrase 
escape to break the silence. 

The cabin door was too low for a man 
to enter upright. Whoever wanted to 
come in had to bend down low and poke 
his head in after a curious fashion, as if 
to surprise some savage animal in its 
lair. 

Through the doorway, standing al- 
ways open, came puffs of cold air that 
stirred the smoke and every now and 
then drove a little burst of sparks from 
the blaze. At such moments the long 
face of Quindanda’s companion puffed 
out, as if he had thought to laugh and 
suddenly changed his mind; and then, 
as if to express some fancy roused in 
him by the sparks, Joao Congo would 
say loudly: ‘Little girls coming from 
school.’ Quindanda would make no 
reply at all, but after a little while, as 
if he wanted to take up the subject 
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anew, he would address his comrade in 
the language of the Coast. 

Both had originally come from the 
same part of Africa, and now they were 
alone. They had belonged to the same 
tribe and had been governed by the 
same toba. Quindanda, when he talked 
to the white men, told them he came 
from royal blood; and he regarded him- 
self with conviction as a prince in his 
own right. He groaned with sincere 
regret over his lost seraglio and ebon- 
colored odalisques. 

Outside, on the bosom of the night, 
the glowworm wandered back and forth 
and vibrated in space to the musical ac- 
companiment of the crickets. Cows 
taken from their calves lay on the 
ground, chewing their cuds, with their 
great gentle eyes fixed in the shadow, 
lowing from time to time. Still others, 
more resigned to the separation, moved 
slowly out from behind the great hedge 
to browse here and there for tender, 
chilly tufts of cotingue. It was a large 
farmyard, with white patches, formed 
by the sleeping cattle, scattered here 
and there and with dark patches where 
the willows stood. 

Quindanda’s cabin stood opposite a 
large open plain, across which stretched 
the long row of slaves’ huts. A feeble 
starlight shone through the dark, like 
the whiteness of a chapel. On the edge 
of the open space stood some cactuses, 
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whose pointed shadows stopped the 
passer at a distance. Except for the two 
negroes, huddled over the fire, there 
was no trace of a human being any- 
where. 

‘Are you dreaming, pé Zan?’ 

‘Thinking of life, Quindanda.’ 

Again they plunged into meditation 
and silence. Quindanda clutched above 
his body the coarse woolen shirt and the 
red cloak, while Joao Congo, laughing 
without knowing why, displayed two 
rows of white teeth, gleaming in the 
firelight. 

‘Are there potatoes to eat, Quin- 
danda?’ 

‘None. Only manioc and honey. 
There is the calabash hanging on the 
nail.’ 

While they ate and drank their 
tongues were loosened, and Joao Congo 
fell to telling stories of the old time, 
the time of the old master, the father of 
the master who was living now and who 
was himself advanced in age. Suddenly 
they stopped, looking at each other. 
Joao Congo lifted his finger in the air, 
while Quindanda, clearly perceiving the 
terrible memory that had burst upon 
their souls at the same time,stammered, 
his voice coming in gasps: ‘I know 
what you are thinking. Holy Cross! 
Ave Maria! Our Father in Heaven 
deliver me from the Beast with the 
Bare Paw!’ 

Jo&io Congo muttered an incantation 
about the Beast with the Bare Paw, and 
they got up to peer through the low 
doorway into the lonely silence of the 
night. Then, as if some happening of 
long ago had come back to his mind, 
he began: ‘It happened over there, on 
the edge of the big square.’ 

He squatted down on his haunches 
again. Little, thin, with a wrinkled 
face, a burned and furrowed skin as 
wrinkled as a ripe pomegranate, Quin- 
danda seemed even older than his com- 
panion. Tall and thin, his face pro- 


longed by a sparse rough beard, Congo 
had in his red eyes and face and his 
suspicious smile something to remind 
one of an astute and experienced wolf. 
Little by little, through his tightening 
throat, he found the courage to tell, 
sometimes in the language of the 
Coast, sometimes in the Portuguese 
patois of the negro slave, the terrible 
story. Quindanda rolled himself in a 
ball like an old cat by the cinders, 
which made his deep eyes gleam in the 
smoky cabin. 

How many years had passed? They 
could not say. It happened in the time 
of the old master, the father of the old 
master of to-day. In those days the 
road of the convoys passed the big 
doors of the fazenda, the road of the 
Emperor, going toward Villa Rica, and 
opposite it was a spacious rancho cov- 
ered with tiles. Many people dwelt 
there because of the Chapel of Our 
Lady of Pillar, and also because it was 
on the ‘edge of the fields’ —a name 
which still was applied to the fazenda. 
What a jolly place it was for a wide- 
awake little negro boy, such as Joao 
Congo used to be in those days. Ah! 
the passage of the convoys with their 
tinkling bells, and the song of the mule- 
teers down below in the plain on a clear 
day. 

‘May God give healing to those who 
suffer long regrets,’ the old master used 
to say sometimes, when after a long 
time had gone by he would stop at the 
great gate and see the rancho deserted, 
the road neglected, and the weeping 
willows bending their dangling foliage 
lower and lower toward the soil, weep- 
ing without ceasing for those whom the 
earth holds. 

One day — it was about noon —a 
young man from the outside appeared 
at the fazenda, riding a dark mule that 
was shod on all four feet. He spent a 
long time with the old master, Colonel 
José Ayres. What they talked about 
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had nothing to do with any negro, still 
less with a little pickaninny such as 
Congo was then. But even little negro 
boys are good for something, and you 
can see a proof of that in the fact that 
the Colonel called Joio Congo toward 
evening, and asked him if in the space 
of two rosaries he could carry a letter 
to Father Rodrigues, the priest, who 
lived almost a league away. The 
Colonel was serious, and the little negro 
boy wanted to get on in the world. He 
aspired to be the Colonel’s page, and 
he seized the occasion to show what he 
could do. That was why he replied: 
“If master orders, two rosaries is time 
enough.’ 

‘Then take this letter and carry it to 
the Father. Bring him here; he will 
come this very day. The weather is 
favorable, and he knows the road well. 
At pudding-time, when the night falls, 
I want the priest here. If he cannot 
come, don’t wait. Off with you!’ 

Congo did not make him speak twice. 
Instantly he was on the road — across 
an uncultivated plateau where aro- 
matic grasses grew and where the wild 
pigs were grunting. Without much 
hesitation, he left the bridge across the 
little river at the end of the marshy 
fields, passed beyond the ravine, and 
started to climb the steep slope. 

It was at this moment, when he was 
going through the scant underbrush on 
the slope, that his eyes perceived some- 
thing that he was never to forget — the 
Beast with the Bare Paw! He was 
going along in high spirits and had just 
reached the other side of the hill when 
he fell in with this beast of the devil. 

You might have said that it was a 
suguarona, or perhaps a wolf. At any 
rate it could not have been a bear. 
Perhaps it was the demon himself in 
the flesh. 

In a clump of grass and bushes the 
animal—or what seemed to be an 
animal — was moving about and look- 


ing in all directions. He perceived the 
little negro and continued on his way 
without troubling about him. The lit- 
tle boy was on foot, with a sickle on his 
shoulder. At first he hesitated to con- 
tinue his journey and paused in terror, 
but recovering from this first inclina- 
tion, perhaps because he saw the animal 
turn away with indifference and con- 
tinue on his way, he kept straight for- 
ward at the same rate he had been 
going. He was able to look closely at 
this strange beast —something that 
happens to very few people. It had 
light yellow hair, like that of the red 
jaguar, a long flexible tail, and the line 
of its haunches was shining black. It 
was like a wolf of very great size; you 
might have compared it with a young 
calf for size. The head was round rather 
than long, and what astonished the 
little negro boy was that the animal did 
not trot or run like a wolf, but galloped 
on three paws, and one of the paws in 
front was quite bare and twisted back. 

Was this the work of some human 
sorcerer or was it the witchcraft of the 
animal itself? From time to time it 
turned its head back toward the little 
black boy to see whether he was fol- 
lowing. The sun still touched with its 
rays the tops of the bushes before it 
sank below the horizon. The afternoon 
was calm and clear everywhere over the 
open countryside, but the little negro 
felt himself fascinated by the beast’s 
eyes. 

What kind of devilish influence was 
there in them? They gave forth a light 
like blazing fire, smiling and menacing 
at the same time, and they seemed like 
a summons to some terrible mystery. 
Congo never stopped forcing his way 
through the bushes, climbing down 
ravines, scrambling along in the tracks 
of the Beast with the Bare Paw. 

But daylight does not last forever. 
It would have to end soon in the bosom 
of a moonless night. The time of two 
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rosaries would have run out long before 
Joao could reach the home of the priest, 
and yet the little negro boy found him- 
self in a side path and knew that he 
must have left the main road. He 
followed a footpath on the down slope 
of a ridge, that wound among the un- 
derbrush in the direction of a gorge, 
where a cataract poured under an old 
log bridge. It was getting fairly dark 
there, for the trees were very thick, 
and along the torrent the mountainside 
rose up and up to end at last in an 
empty clearing. The path ran along a 
deep ravine full of caverns. 

At this moment, the fire that flamed 
in the eyes of the beast seemed to burst 
out in sparks from his hair. From time 
to time it still kept turning its eyes back 
toward Joio Congo. Now the sparks 
in the eyes struck terror into his soul. 
Alone in the night, near the middle of 
the forest, with only branches before 
his eyes and that infernal beast ahead 
of him with fire in its hair and in its 
glance, little Congo gathered all his 
energy to overcome his terror and to 
escape from the fascination. He must 
go on. So far he had not uttered a cry, 
but once at the bottom of the valley he 
yelled with all his might and called out 
the names of the saints. 

His voice reéchoed through the 
gloomy ravine, doubly dark because of 
the virgin forest towering about him 
and the moonless night. At the same 
time, from the depth of the gorge 
where the torrent roared along, burst 
strangled shrieks—long_ whistlings, 
sharp and loud, like tocsins of alarm to 
the mysterious inhabitants of these 
places. 

As he came nearer to the old bridge, 
from the river Joéo Congo saw the 
Beast with the Bare Paw cast a last 
glance at him and then, with the fire 
bursting from his eyes, his mouth, his 
head, and the point of his tail, the beast 
gave a tremendous shriek before hurl- 
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ing himself down into the cavity. The 
little black boy stopped short at the 
entrance to the bridge, for he still heard 
the distant shrieks of the animal. 

Was the wood going to separate be- 
neath his feet and hurl him down to the 
bottom of the torrent, far below? The 
bridge had no side rails. Who knew 
what stumbling-blocks the darkness 
might conceal. Yet he plucked up cour- 
age and, fumbling forward carefully, he 
got across the bridge and gained the 
opposite bank. There he saw once 
more passing before him the curved 
and gleaming back of the Beast with 
the Bare Paw, and then he began to 
hear from the edge of the forest the 
feeble groans of human beings, weak as 
those of a baby. The eyes of the beast 
no longer turned toward him as they 
once did, but his supple body twisted 
along before the little negro — still 
sparkling with light; and then in front 
of a cave that opened at the edge of the 
road, Congo saw the animal disappear. 

He knew now that he must soon be 
attacked. These caves must certainly 
serve as the den of the terrible animal. 
How many companions might the 
Beast with the Bare Paw have? Ifthe 
animal had hidden himself for a mo- 
ment, no doubt it was to bring back 
others, which were lurking down there 
at the bottom of the cave. 

This reflection flashed through Joao 
Congo’s mind, and at the same time, he 
saw that in front of the cave the path- 
way narrowed until it was no more than 
a thin band of earth. At this place the 
soil had been carried away and formed 
a steep precipice, covered with vegeta- 
tion. At its bottom flowed a thin 
stream of water, which suddenly be- 
came a torrent beneath the old bridge. 

There was no doubt about it: this 
was the place where the Beast with the 
Bare Paw had his den, and there, at the 
first spring, Congo would go tumbling 
to the bottom of the precipice. He 
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would have to draw back now, unless 
he was to die stupidly, helplessly, with- 
out a chance to defend himself. Now 
he saw the head of the Beast with the 
Bare Paw peer out from the entrance 
to the cavern, or rather its two eyes, 
like flames in the darkness. 

In a place like this, thought Joao 
Congo, he could trust himself only to 
St. Benedict and to the sickle that he 
carried on his shoulder. The little 
negro boy had scarcely time to collect 
himself. The Beast with the Bare Paw 
leaped over his head, growling furiously 
with its two enormous paws in the air, 
with its sabre claws unsheathed, its 
dark jaws showing its teeth. It seemed 
as though Joao Congo would find his 
end right there, crushed like a chicken 
under a horse’s hoof. So it seemed, but 
it was not to be so because God did not 
give his consent. 

It may seem incredible, and yet the 
thing happened as I tell you. There 
was just time to open and close your 
eyes. The Beast with the Bare Paw 
made a leap. Joao Congo fell down. 
Was the spring of the animal too hard, 
or had the little boy the luck to dodge 
beneath him? However it was, the 
beast went right over the precipice at 
the very moment when the negro boy, 
tumbling down the bank of the ravine, 
brought up among the underbrush and 
the roots of the trees. 

He stopped suddenly. Without a 
fall, without a shock, and without any 
pain, he seemed to be at the bottom of 
the precipice. Was it possible? Was 
he alive or dead? How could he know? 
‘No doubt this must be death,’ he 
thought. At any rate, it could not be 
worse than what his eyes had already 
seen. 

Above him, to right and left, was the 
blackest darkness, not even the faint 
sparkle of a lonely distant star. There 
was dark —dark everywhere. ‘This 
great darkness can be nothing but 
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death,’ thought Joao Congo to himself: 

But soon something worse happened. 
From among the shadows, rose slowly 
a snarl of menace. This snarling went 
on and on, crescendo, and slowly the 
precipice, the ravine, the little brook, 
and the torrent burst into shrieks, 
and roars, and snarls that were ap- 
palling. 

Resigned to his fate, Joao Congo 
made a swift examination of his con- 
science, wondering what he could have 
done to deserve being cast into Hell. 
And, indeed, he found that this Hell 
was a good deal worse than the other 
one, the one that the priest had de- 
scribed in his last sermon on Christmas 
Day. At any rate, there was some com- 
pany in the priest’s Hell, some lost souls 
and some demons, whereas this one 
simply descended in all directions to 
solitude and obscurity. 

In vain did Joao Congo carefully and 
with every precaution stretch out a leg, 
reach out an arm, trying to feel around 
him. His touch met nothing but empti- 
ness. As a matter of fact, his body was 
hanging in a tangle of vines, swinging 
gently in space. 

When he realized that he was dan- 
gling over the precipice, halfway from 
the bottom, he rubbed and blinked his 
eyes still more, as if he sought to see 
the earth below him and to know the 
height of his probable fall. Then, with 
infinite horror, he saw at the bottom of 
the precipice, as if waiting to devour 
him, the gleaming eyes of the Beast 
with the Bare Paw. Congo closed his 
eyes and gave vent to an agonizing 
groan. 

It was bright daylight when Quin- 
danda, sent by the old master with two 
other slaves in quest of the little negro 
boy, found him swinging from the 
branch of a beech tree which had 
pushed a limb over the ravine, tangled 
in a network of lianas, and dangling in 
the air. 
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Joao Congo had no wounds, but his 
eyes, staring wider open than you could 
believe, and his trembling features, 
marked utter terror. For a long time 
after he had been drawn up from the 
edge of the ravine by their strong arms, 
he was silent. Quindanda struck him 
on the back and shook him violently, 


asking him in a shriek whether he was 
dumb or crazy. But there was no reply. 
At last Joaio Congo gave a great sigh of 
relief, and as if he were only then re- 
covering from the strangling terror, he 
shrieked: 

‘Hola! ho! the Beast with the Bare 
Paw!’ 


ESTRANGED 


BY F. W. BATESON 


[Spectator] 


Vain now the siren lurings; vain 
The yellow-curtained cottage light. 
Austerest moods are mine this night 
And aching clangors of the brain. 


Whence well these looming whims to-day? 
Truant from what primeval sleep 
Mind’s flapping pterodactyls creep? 

Will cock-crow scare these ghosts away? 


Not lonelier the weathervane 
Than lonely I; not Chanticleer, 
Immortal bellman, still a-peer 

For strutting cock and dusty hen. 


Body all reft, my ghost this night 
Whips batlike through crooked orchard trees, 
Old cronies once; now alien these 

I loved. Moon’s blurry lantern light 


Half veils unveiling fanciful 
Long barns, grey stacks; those all I knew 
Now know not me. A wail, ghost too, 
Flutters unechoed over all. 











THE YUGOSLAV ROYAL WEDDING 


[We reprint two articles dealing with the recent wedding of King Al der of Yugoslavia to 
the Princess Marie of Rumania. The first is from the Slovenski Narod, a Slovenian progres- 
sive daily, and the second, a description by Albert Mousset of the city of Belgrade where the 
wedding took place, is from the Journal des Débats.] 


Ar ten o’clock this morning the 
cannon shots announced that the hour 
when King Alexander and Princess 
Marie were to be wedded was nearing. 
The streets were crowded with people 
headed for the Saborna church, the 
entrance to which was lined with rows 
of soldiers. Hours before the ceremony, 
throngs of people gathered in back of 
the soldiers and impatiently waited for 
the King’s arrival. 

At ten-twenty the King, in gala 
uniform, departed from his residence 
for the Old Castle, where he and Prin- 
cess Marie met, the latter escorted by 
Prince Nicholas, her brother. Then, at 
ten-thirty, the procession of the wed- 
ding guests started toward the church. 
The sight of them is unforgetable. At 
the head of the column rode a detach- 
ment of horsemen in national costumes, 
escorting Mihaljo Sibalja, the royal 
standard-bearer, grandson of Jovan 
Sibalja, the Montenegrin hero who had 
fought, together with Peter the Libera- 
tor, for the liberation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The horsemen who fol- 
lowed him came from every portion 
of the country, clad in picturesque 
costumes. First rode the Croatians, on 
spirited mounts, followed by Upper- 
Carniolians (Slovenians) whose attire 
and horses gave rise to general admira- 
tion. The bearing of the Dalmatian 
riders was wonderful, while the Bos- 
nians, with their luxuriously gold-em- 
broidered cloaks and fezzes, their an- 
cient-looking guns and yataghans, and 
their nervous little mounts, gave an Ori- 
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ental touch to the scene. Beside the 
standard-bearer rode the marshals of 
the Serbian and Rumanian courts, and 
immediately in the rear of the horsemen 
was a company of trumpeters, whose 
trumpet blasts announced the approach 
of the royal couple. 

Naturally, the Princess Marie was 
the centre of interest. Her loveliness 
and gentle beauty touched the hearts 
of the people, who cheered their ad- 
miration of her as her father’s carriage 
and her own passed by. A great diadem 
crowned her glistening golden hair, over 
which lay a light white veil. Her dress 
was of gleaming white silk with a three- 
metre train, which was later in the 
church carried by three little girls — 
one Serbian, one Croatian, one Slove- 
nian — in national costumes. 

In front of the church, the priest- 
dignitaries awaited the arrival of the 
wedding guests, while the church itself 
was filled to capacity with the higher 
civil and military officials and the rep- 
resentatives of the people from all over 
the country. Near the altar, on the 
right, were gathered the Bishops and 
dignitaries of the several Churches, 
members of the royal families, and 
delegates of the foreign missions. On 
the opposite side stood members of the 
diplomatic corps, leaders in the Skup- 
shtina, and the representatives of the 
foremost scientific and cultural insti- 
tutions. 

The wedding party reached the en- 
trance to the church and after a few 
minutes of psalm-singing by the priests, 
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the bride and the bridegroom, with 
their attendants, entered. Inside, Patri- 
arch Dimitrije, arrayed in magnificent 
robes, blessed them with the icon, 
which the bridegroom and the bride 
kissed in turn. Thence they passed to 
the altar and the wedding ceremony 
began, strictly in accordance with the 
ancient Serbian wedding rules and 
customs. At the altar the King un- 
buckled his sword and handed it to his 
adjutant, and at the same time all the 
generals and other officers removed 
their swords. 

The Duke of York, the koom', then 
stepped to the King, while Prince Ar- 
zen, the start svat or stareshina (the 
second witness), representing President 
Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, approach- 
ed the bride. 

One of the priests handed to the 
Patriarch the Princess’s ring for the 
King and the King’s ring for the 
Princess, and Patriarch Dimitrije sol- 
emnly bade the stari svat to exchange 
the rings. This done, the Patriarch in 
the same solemn tones asked the King 
and the Princess whether they were 
willing to be married. They responded: 
“Yes, Your Holiness,” and while the 
cannon shots boomed outside, the Pa- 
triarch completed the ceremony. He 
blessed a cup of wine and passed it to 
the King, the Princess, the koom and 
the starisvat who drank of it. Then 
the signatures were affixed to the 
marriage act, which was signed by the 
Patriarch, the King and the new Queen 
of Yugoslavia, the King and the Queen 
of Rumania, the koom, the stari svat 
and the dever (the bride’s attendant). 

Immediately after the ceremony and 
while the wedding party was leaving 

1 The principal witness of the Serbian wedding 
and the most important personage of the entire 
party. According to the custom, the koom will be 
the godfather of all the children of the marriage. 
He is generally the son, or the nearest relative, of 


the man who was koom to the bridegroom’s 
parents at their wedding. 
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for the New Castle, a slight shower of 
rain came upon the city, and like a 
flash that old Slovenian proverb, ‘If it 
rains after the wedding ceremony, the 
marriage shall be fruitful,’ traveled 
through the crowds of the spectators. 

The return from the church was 
accompanied by manifestations of loy- 
alty from the people to the King and 
the new Queen, and there were many 
scenes of distinctive national character 
in front of the New Castle. There stood 
two rows of little Servian, Croatian, 
and Slovenian girls in national dress. 
As the youthful Queen passed by them, 
they ‘mobbed’ her with a shower of 
flowers and an outburst of cries: ‘ Zivela 
our Queen!’ (Hurrah for our Queen!) 
In the doorway stood a little boy, son 
of a peasant from Topola, the original 
home and the burying-place of the 
Kara George dynasty. As custom re- 
quired, the Queen, lifting the boy into 
her arms, kissed him and handed him 
to the King, who also kissed him. 

Across the entrance to the building 
was stretched a white ribbon, tempo- 
rarily barring the newly wedded couple 
from entering it. A little peasant girl, 
standing there, offered to the bride a 
sieve filled with bonbons and wheat. 
The bride accepted the sieve, took out 
a bonbon and a grain, and, after offer- 
ing it to the King, divided the rest of 
its contents among the wedding guests 
and the girls. The ribbon was removed 
by the ‘watchmen’ and the Queen was 
at liberty to enter her new home. 


II 


BELGRADE, the meeting point for 
river routes and continental roads in 
Southeastern Europe, occupies the 
furthest crag of a chain of mountains, 
running from the south to the north- 
east, which rise like islands from the 
plain. Its citadel is the last joint in a 
spine whose other parts are Rudnik, 
Kosmaj and the Avala. From there on, 
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the terrace of Kalemegdan dominates 
the marshy plains of Smyrna to the 
horizon, down which the sun sinks each 
evening in a haze of gold and purple. 
From this upland, one can perceive 
Zemun, which the Austrians call Sem- 
lin; Fruchka Gora (the mountain of the 
French); still further to the south, the 
mountain of the Tser, near which the 
Serbians won their first victory during 
the great battle on the sixteenth and 
nineteenth of August, 1914; the whole 
of Avala and the last northern foothills 
of the Dinaric mass which is soon to 
lose itself among the meanders of the 
Save river. 

From Lesser Kalemegdan, an ancient 
Turkish cemetery, you can look down 
across the distant slope, the monoto- 
nous plain of the Banat, which, in pre- 
historic time, was the bed of the Panno- 
nian Sea. 

Belgrade is important both for its 
size and the lofty situation that con- 
stitutes its military strength. In fact, 
the stranger who goes to Belgrade on 
the steamer from Zemun catches a 
vision of the heroic part that the city 
played in the annals of Eastern Europe 
as soon as he sees the citadel which, 
with its many-storied defenses, hangs 
over the confluence of the Save and the 
Danube. Very probably fortified in the 
fourth century, this fortress was re- 
stored and rebuilt, tower by tower, at 
the hands of the Romans, the Austri- 
ans, and the Turks. 

Perhaps there is nowhere else in the 
world a rampart against whose walls 
so many human waves have beaten. 
There the men of Western Europe 
braced themselves against the bar- 
barian invaders who had come from 
Eastern Europe or the plateaus of 
Asia. Attila and his Huns camped 
there. The Sarmatians replaced the 
Huns, and were themselves driven out 
by Theodoric and his Ostrogoths. Jus- 
tinian destroyed the walls of the city. 
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The Avars followed, who razed them 
once again. When Charlemagne had 
defeated the Avars, the French, Bul- 
garians, Byzantines and Magyars quar- 
reled over the city, which, during all 
these changes of masters, retained its 
native name of ‘White City’ in ten dif- 
ferent forms: Boegrad among the Slavs; 
Wizzenburch, to the Greeks, Weissen- 
burg or Ferdinands-Weissenburg to the 
Germans; Nandor Fejervar to the 
Magyars; and Alba Greeca in the docu- 
ments of the Church. 

Belgrade was visited by the Crusad- 
ers, on whose epic journeys it was a 
halting-place. Peter the Hermit, Gau- 
thier sans Avoir, and Godefroy de 
Bouillon paused here, and in 1147 
Louis VII passed this way. 

Under the glorious dynasty of the 
Nemanjides who during three cen- 
turies held Serbia, the centre of the 
realm was farther to the south. The 
Emperor Douchan (1337-1355) had 
Skoplje and Prizren for his residences. 
King Mioutine (1281-1321) increased 
the commercial importance of the city 
by favoring the establishment here of 
merchants from Ragusa, the so-called 
Serbian Venice. 

The despot, Stevan, son of Prince 
Lazar, the martyr of Kossovo, caused 
many of the buildings at Belgrade to 
be rebuilt and bestowed upon the city 
privileges similar to those which the 
great cities of the East then enjoyed. 
Under the menace of the Turkish peril, 
Stevan concluded a treaty with the 
Magyars and pledged himself to yield 
them Belgrade and the fertile plain of 
the Matchva, where the Save and the 
Drina join, after his death. This en- 
gagement was kept by his successor, 
the despot Georg Brankovitch (1427- 
1456), who lived at Smederevo. 

In the summer of 1456, the Turks 
appeared beneath the walls of Belgrade, 
which had now become a more im- 
portant advance-post of Christianity. 
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But John Hunyadi, at the head of a 
joint army of Serbs and Magyars, in- 
flicted a bloody defeat upon them. In 
1459, after a gallant struggle, in which 
the Balkans heard the sound of a 
cannon for the first time, the last 
rampart of the Serbian state, Smeder- 
evo, fell, and that was the end of the 
kingdom of Serbia. 

Since it was in the hands of the 
Magyars, Belgrade itself was not to fall 
for half a century longer, after a defense 
whose failure was due to disagreement 
between the Magyar commanders and 
the Serbian garrison—one example 
among others of the weakness inherent 
in military coalitions. 

The Turks set themselves up here 
on August 21, 1521, and stayed until 
September 6, 1688, when Maximilian 
of Bavaria took it by assault; and the 
Turks came back two years later, when 
the defeat of the imperial generals led 
to the memorable ‘exodus’ of 1690, 
which set up a new Serbian colony at 
Voivodine. Prince Eugene of Savoy 
drove them out in 1717 after an over- 
whelming victory over the Grand 
Vizier, Kara Mustapha. He crossed 
the Danube near Vichnjitza, as Gen- 
eral Koevess was to do in 1915, and the 
popular song that celebrates this event 
is therefore not completely inspired by 
historic truth: 

Prinz Eugenius, der edle Ritter, 
Wollt’ dem Kaiser wied’rum kriegen. 
Stadt und Festung Belgerad 

Er liess schlagen eine Brucken, 

Das man konnt’ hiniiberrucken 

Von Semlin wohl in die Stadt... . 


(Prince Eugene, the noble knight, 
wished once more to fight for the Em- 
peror. He had a bridge set up at the 
city and the fortress of Belgrade, so 
that a man could go across from Semlin 
right into the city.) 

The Austrians even had the impu- 
dence to celebrate the three-hundredth 
anniversary of this deed of their armies, 
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at Belgrade, in 1917, for the date, by 
chance, coincided with the birthday of 
the Emperor Charles. 

The period from 1717 to 1739 saw 
the Europeanization of Belgrade under 
German auspices, but the peace of 
1739 gave the city back to the Turks. 
Field Marshal Laudon drove them out 
in 1789, but it was only for a year. On 
December 12, 1806, at the feast of St. 
Andrew, the insurgent Serbs led by 
Kara George, the grandfather of old 
King Peter I, made their way into 
Belgrade. The Turks seized the city 
again in 1813. But two years later the 
Serbs established a vague sort of au- 
tonomy as a subject state of Turkey, 
and from that trifling concession, 
eventually, independence was to spring. 

‘A prison can open but never a tomb,’ 
runs a saying among the Serbs. Five 
centuries of oppression had paralyzed 
the national sentiment without suc- 
ceeding in strangling it. For more than 
fifty years to come, the standard of 
Islam was to float over the fortress 
while a Serbian prince and national 
troops were occupying the city, and it 
was not until 1867 that the last Turkish 
troops were to quit Belgrade. They 
were never to return. 

During the night of July 27 and 28, 
1914, the Austrian searchlights were 
constantly playing with their gleaming 
beams upon the city, lighting up the 
bridge over the Save and the trains 
moving back and forth. At noon the 
next day, Austria declared war on 
Serbia, and the monitors, supported by 
batteries concealed in the Danubian 
plains or entrenched on the edge of 
Bejania, began the bombardment; but 
the evacuation of the city after a terrific 
cannonade took place only on Novem- 
ber thirtieth. The Austrians and Ger- 
mans waited for the birthday of Kaiser 
Francis Joseph (December 2) to make 
their entry. But the counter offensive 
of Roudnik threw them back in disorder 
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twelve days later upon the left bank of 
the Save. They left behind them in the 
city almost all their artillery, their 
ammunition trains, and the Liebesgaben 
prepared for Christmas. The Serbian 
machine-guns were still crackling in the 
streets of Belgrade when King Peter 
with his two sons, entered the capital. 
It was December fourteenth — almost 
the very day of the taking of the city 
by his grandfather, Kara George. The 
monarch went first to the cathedral, 
then to the palace. Before his feet, as 
he came in, the black and yellow flag 
of Austria had been stretched out, and 
on the stairway the red, white, and 
green of Hungary. 

On the eighth and ninth of October, 
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after a bombardment of five days, the 
city was again attacked by the Aus- 
trians and the Germans, who went over 
it street by street and house by house. 
Five thousand men at most, mainly 
from the police, were defending Bel- 
grade. In the quarter near the Danube, 
there was hand-to-hand fighting with 
the knife. The Serbians had to yield. 

They were to await their hour in exile. 
On November 1, 1918, at ten o’clock in 
the morning, the first Serbian patrol 
again appeared before the city hall on 
which the people replaced the Austro- 
Hungarian flag with the national colors, 
and a month later, the regent proclaim- 
ed at Belgrade the realm of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. 


DUMAS AND MAQUET IN COLLABORATION 


BY R. S. GARNETT 


From the Times Literary Supplement, June 22 
(NorTHCLIFFE Press) 


Sir, — I was turning over some hun- 
dreds of cuttings from the newspapers 
about the Maquet-Dumas case, — 
turning them over in perplexity, for 
they serve to illustrate the extraordi- 
nary diversity of the human mind 
rather than explain the issues, — when 
I received, by a charming act of cour- 
tesy on the part of a friend in Paris, a 
verbatim report of the speech of M. le 
Substitut Tronche-Macaire, who in- 
tervened on behalf of the State. I spent 
a delightful hour studying this lucid 
exposition of the case, and now I learn 
through the Press that the three Judges, 
in giving their decision, have acted on 
M. Tronche-Macaire’s advice in every 
detail. 


As it appears that no one but the 
parties and my friend obtained a copy 
of the speech, — probably because it 
was not foreseen that it would have the 
importance that now attaches to it, — 
I will try to give your readers the es- 
sential portions, with some explana- 
tions and additions. In no country is 
Dumas more read than here — owing 
in some measure, no doubt, to the trib- 
utes paid to his talent by such critics 
as Robert Louis Stevenson, Andrew 
Lang, and William Ernest Henley. 
Perhaps in the annals of literature no 
collaboration has yielded such rich re- 
sults as did that of Dumas and Maquet. 
It is now a little forgotten what an 
astonishment it was to our fathers 
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when Dumas’s romances followed each 
other like peaches ripening on one tree. 
Charles Reade, writing in 1860 of the 
marvel, said: — 


Then was established on a grand scale 
that intellectual alliance to which the world 
owes the most brilliant romances of the 
century. Les Trois Mousquetaires, La Reine 
Margot, Une Fille du Régent, La Guerre des 
Femmes, Monte-Cristo (pyramid of ro- 
mance), Vingt Ans Aprés, La Dame de 
Monsoreau, Le Chevalier de Maison-Rouge, 
Les Quarant-Cing, Les Mémoires dun 
Médicin, La Tulipe Noire — all these great 
stories were poured upon the public with a 
rapidity that has scarce a parallel in the 
history of letters. This phenomenon as- 
tounded costive writers, and set them ut- 
tering, by way of solution, old wives’ fables 
that turned the wonder into an impossibil- 
ity. The account the authors themselves 
gave was the only credible one. These works 
were flung off by even collaboration of two 
most inventive and rapid writers. Some of 
the work was written in almost less time 
than a single hand could have transcribed it. 
I believed they still show at Trouville, in a 
fisherman’s cottage, the chamber and table 
where the pair wrote the first four volumes 
of Monte-Cristo in sixteen days. 


M. Tronche-Macaire began, by stat- 
ing that the question at issue was now 
for the first time raised before the 
Courts. It was whether the heirs of an 
author who had assigned his rights to a 
collaborator could have the benefit of 
an extension of copyright given by a 
new law at a later date. He reminded 
the Court that by a document dated 
February 10, 1848, Maquet had as- 
signed to Dumas all his author’s rights 
in the books written by them in collab- 
oration; that authors enjoyed copy- 
right in their works during their lives 
and for twenty years after their deaths; 
that Maquet had died in 1888, and con- 
sequently the rights he had assigned 
expired on January 8, 1908. Very good. 
But in the interval between 1848 and 
1908 a new law, that of July 14, 1866, 
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had been passed, which extended the 
twenty years just mentioned to fifty 
years, so that if Maquet had dealt with 
such extended rights they would not 
expire until January 8, 1938. There 
was thus a period of thirty years con- 
cerning which the question arose as to 
who were the owners of the copyright 
— were they Dumas’s heirs or Maquet’s 
heirs? What visions rise before me in 
reading this speech. I see the Comte de 
Monte-Cristo disposing of the millions 
the story of his life has gained; I see the 
four Musketeers — also immortal — 
conquering new worlds with their share, 
to say nothing of Joseph Balsamo, 
Comte de Cagliostro, with his scarcely 
less considerable ‘pile,’ but I must 
abandon visions and keep to the issues. 

The conundrum before the Court in- 
volved, as will be seen, this strange ad- 
dendum — that as Dumas died in 1870 
his copyright, had he had no collabora- 
tor, would have expired in 1920. Hav- 
ing regard to the assignment by 
Maquet, however, it was argued for 
Dumas’s heirs that when that deed of 
1848 was made there were two authors 
in being. One of them had assigned all 
his rights to the other; consequently 
there was only one author left. This be- 
ing so, if a new law came along pro- 
longing copyright for his heirs, clearly 
they were the persons to benefit by it. 
To which argument it was rejoined for 
Maquet’s heirs that at the time the as- 
signment was made he had a certain 
right, namely, his personal enjoyment 
during his life which passed on to his 
heirs for twenty years, that he could 
not assign more rights than then be- 
longed to him — that is, twenty years’ 
enjoyment after his death, when they 
would necessarily end. 

The newspapers reporting the case 
had not made these points clear, and 
one had been puzzled to understand 
why Dumas’s heirs defended the action, 
since, unless Maquet’s heirs brought it, 
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apparently Dumas’s copyright would 
expire in 1925 — not in 1920, because 
the years of the Great War count for 
nothing in France. 

Then — another point unexplained 
by the Press — as Maquet died in 1888, 
why this action now? Why not in 1889? 
M. Tronche-Macaire explained this by 
stating that the plaintiff, Mme. Roiffé, 
was acting in consequence of Maquet’s 
will, which imposed the duty of defend- 
ing his interests on his heirs — a duty 
not imperatively felt, evidently, by the 
heirs who preceded her and died. 

And what was her claim exactly? 
M. Tronche-Macaire quoted it: — 


Mme. Lucien Roiffé asks you to say and 
establish that all agreements respecting the 
use of the name and the collection of au- 
thor’s royalties ended on January 7, 1908; 

To say and establish that since such date 
Dumas’s heirs had no right to publish the 
romances written in collaboration with Ma- 
quet without the latter’s name on them, or 
to receive his author’s royalties; 

To forbid them to publish the said ro- 
mances in future without printing Maquet’s 
name beside that of Alexandre Dumas; 

To appoint an expert to ascertain the 
moneys due. 


What! Maquet’s name to figure be- 
side that of Dumas, when Maquet ex- 
pressly renounced such right in 1848! 
How could such a claim be set up? Let 
M. Tronche-Macaire explain. I wish I 
might quote in full his charming ac- 
count of how Maquet in 1842 came to 
know Dumas personally. Gérard de 
Nerval took a rejected play by his 
friend Maquet to Dumas, who to 
oblige Gérard, re-wrote it and had it 
performed under Maquet’s name; but 
instead I will give what M. Tronche- 
Macaire does not give — Maquet’s 
letter to Dumas of March 5, 1845 — for 
it perfectly illustrates the altogether de- 
lightful relations then existing between 
the two men. 
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Dear Friend, — Our collaboration has al- 
ways done without figures and agreements. 
A firm friendship, a loyal understanding, 
has so well sufficed us that we have written 
half a million lines upon other people’s af- 
fairs without thinking of ever writing a 
word about our own. 

But one day you broke the silence: it was 
to cleanse ourselves from base and stupid 
calumnies. [The allusion is to Jacquot’s in- 
famous brochure La Maison Dumas et 
Compagnie, for which he was put into 
prison.] It was to pay me the greatest 
honour I could hope for — it was to de- 
clare that I had written many books with 
you. Your pen, dear friend, has said too 
much; you are free to make me illustrious, 
but not to endow me twice over... . If I 
have no contract from you — you have 
none from me; now, suppose that I die, dear 
friend? A fierce heir, may he not present 
himself, with your declaration in his hand, 
to claim again from you what you have al- 
ready given me? 

You see that ink compels more ink. You 
force me to blacken some paper. 

I declare that I renounce from this date 
all rights of ownership, including those in 
new editions, on the following works that 
we have written together — that is to say: 
Le Chevalier d’Harmental, Sylvandire, Les 
Trois Mousquetaires, Vingt Ans Aprés, Le 
Comte de Monte-Cristo, La Guerre des Fem- 
mes, La Reine Margot, Le Chevalier de Mai- 
son-Rouge; holding myself once and for 
always well and truly indemnified by you 
according to our verbal understanding. 

Keep this letter, if you can, dear friend, 
to show to the fierce heir, and tell him from 
me that as I live I consider myself very 
happy and very honoured to be the collab- 
orator and the friend of the most brilliant 
of French romancers. 

And let him act as I do. 

Maavuet. 


Did ever a more cordial, generous 
letter pass between collaborators? Iam 
sure that Dumas’s heart responded to 
it. Three weeks later there was a dis- 
cussion between the two friends as to 
the future, and Maquet wrote the fol- 
lowing note: — 
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DUMAS AND MAQUET IN COLLABORATION 


It has been agreed between Dumas and 
myself in his room in the rue Joubert: 

That he will pay me 1200 francs for 6000 
lines published under his name in a journal 
and resulting from our collaboration — that 
is to say 20 centimes per line of ordinary 
feuilleton; 

That half of the sum will be paid on the 
delivery to the Journal and half on publica- 
tion in volume form; 

That for every new edition of these books 
so written I shall be entitled to 250 francs 
per volume in 8vo; 

That I will supply about a third of the 
matter — say 250 of my pages of from 14 to 
15 lines out of 6000 lines of feuilleton. 


Then, as M. Tronche-Macaire says, 
a final agreement was made on Febru- 
ary 10, 1848, at Maquet’s request. 
Dumas had been appointed Director of 
the Théatre Historique; an immense 
fortune seemed to be his, for no one 
anticipated either his extravagant man- 
agement or dreamt of the Coup d’Etat. 
Maquet by now had had some experi- 
ence of Dumas’s personal extravagance, 
or rather of his lavish expenditure on a 
crowd of parasites, and he thought that 
it would be as well to have some securi- 
ty. Dumas was delighted to oblige his 
friend — he took his pen and signed. 

By virtue of the new document 
Maquet assigned all his author’s rights, 
without exception, for 145,200 francs 
payable in eleven years by monthly 
instalments of 1100 francs. The money 
was secured by guarantee on Dumas’s 
rights on the said theatre. The agree- 
ment, and this is very important, ended 
with a revocation clause to be exercised 
by Maquet at a certain time in case of 
Dumas’s default in making the pay- 
ments. The theatre was enormously 
successful at first, but the extravagance 
of the management and the disorder of 
Dumas’s affairs were more enormous 
still. On December 2, 1851, fell the 
Coup d’Etat. Dumas was declared 
bankrupt, for on him fell the debts in- 
curred by the theatre, all having been 
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done in his name. On December 11 he 
went to Brussels, where he lived, work- 
ing harder than ever, without Maquet’s 
assistance, and indeed without a col- 
laborator at all. Having paid large 
sums to his creditors, he obtained an 
honorable certificate of discharge from 
his bankruptcy. Maquet appears never 
to have asked for a dividend; he relied 
on Dumas, and Dumas, not for want of 
good will, failed him. He spent all that 
did not go to his creditors before he had 
earned it, though he worked in a garret 
and drank but water tinged with wine. 
Convinced at length in 1858, that 
Dumas was a panier percé, in which the 
holes were made by his parasites, 
Maquet appealed to the law. He ap- 
plied for the revocation of the agree- 
ment of 1848, for the half of the author’s 
rights to which Dumas’s public recogni- 
tion of him as his collaborator entitled 
him, and during the course of the action 
he added a demand that his name 
should in future appear on the books. 

The Court, naturally, was against 
him on all points. He had never exer- 
cised his right of revocation at the 
stipulated time, he had never proceeded 
as a creditor, and he had clearly sold 
his name to Dumas. All the Court 
could do for him it did do: it reminded 
him of his right to a dividend of the 
statutory 25 per cent. But Dumas, 
though he worked like a Trojan and pro- 
duced brilliant things, spent — always 
in advance — like Lord Alvanley; and 
although he made repeated efforts to ar- 
range to pay, it was always in vain. So 
Maauet never got his dividend. On De- 
cember 5, 1870, Dumas died near Dieppe 
as the Germans entered that town. 

And now — that is, the other day, 
when every one believed that Maquet’s 
griefs had long and for ever been en- 
tombed — comes his heir to the courts, 
and the whole story, like Dumas’s 
marvellous drama Christine in the fifth 
act, begins anew. 
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In the result, as the French press now 
informs us, the Judges adopted M. 
Tronche-Macaire’s conclusions and ad- 
vice. We are, in fact, told succinctly 
that Dumas’s name, and Dumas’s name 
alone, will continue to shine on all the 
books, but that half the royalties on such 
of them as were written by Dumas and 
Maquet must be given up to Maquet’s 
heir since 1908, and henceforth until 
the books cease to enjoy copyright. 

So Maquet’s fears, expressed in 1845 
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about the fierce heir have been justified 
in 1922. But he has proved by reason 
of the Act of 1866 a better friend to 
Dumas’s family than ever he could have 
hoped to do. In return, I venture to 
hope his heirs will find that people are 
turning, out of curiosity even, to the 
many books which he wrote unassisted 
by Dumas. It is strange and sad that 
not a single title is given by the French 
press, and that the press of America 
spells his name ‘Marquet.’ 


UNIVERSITY RAGS 


THE WILES OF THE BRITISH UNDERGRADUATE 


From the Spectator, June 17 
(CONSERVATIVE WEEKLY) 


Oxrorp and Cambridge, and prob- 
ably other universities as well, have 
lately been more prolific in rags, hoaxes, 
practical jokes — whatever one chooses 
to call them—than ever before. 
These things may be a reaction from 
the sternness and discipline of war. 
Disenchantment with the new order of 
life, which has not come up to the 
promises freely made immediately after 
the War, is one kind of reaction; an- 
other kind is an ebullition of high spirits 
which has been for some time held in 
check by preoccupation or unhappiness. 
A closer view of the universities, how- 
ever, would prove, we think, that 
organized rags were becoming more 
frequent, more studiously contrived, 
and more imaginative, before the War. 
If the War has had any effect upon the 
latest developments it has been only to 
supply a special impetus. 

At Cambridge, during the past year, 
rags have come so thick and fast that 
we may expect either the cessation that 


results from surfeit or the wholesome 
application of a public criticism that 
will require a very high standard for 
jokes that are to be regarded as toler- 
able. We are not quite sure, by the 
way, whether we are correct in using 
the word ‘rag’ of practical jokes or 
hoaxes that are intellectual in quality. 
The Oxford Dictionary has not got 
further than to describe a ‘rag’ as 
meaning ‘in university slang’ a noisy or 
disorderly disturbance directed against 
discipline. Probably, however, the word 
has expanded rapidly and it is appar- 
ently used now to embrace every kind 
of practical joke. Anyhow, let us use the 
word in its widest possible sense and use 
it, if unfairly, to describe incidents 
which seem to us to show a considerable 
improvement upon what our fathers or 
grandfathers called a practical joke. 
The best kind of modern rag has some 
educational value; it is a parody of a 
movement, a satire on a mistaken 
exercise of authority, or a reduction 
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UNIVERSITY RAGS 


to the ridiculous of some fashionable 
mood. 

There was a celebrated rag at Cam- 
bridge, before the War, when the mayor 
received a telegram from the Foreign 
Office asking him to prepare at short 
notice a reception for the Sultan of 
Zanzibar. The undergraduates who 
played the part of the Sultan and his 
suite carried the joke through with tre- 
mendous aplomb and success. ‘ Borung, 
borunga!’ was the common exclamation 
of the distinguished East African visit- 
ors. The word ‘borunga’ was surely 
well chosen and sounds, at least to us 
who do not know Zanzibar, very Zanzi- 
barish. It is true there was a critical 
moment when the Sultan tripped over 
his flowing robes and barked his shin 
against the step of the mayor’s carriage. 
Unfortunately, in the agony of the mo- 
ment he said ‘damn!’ but the under- 
graduate who played the part of 
interpreter from the Foreign Office, 
with magnificent presence of mind, 
expressed the hope that his Worship 
had not been offended by the word, and 
went on to explain that though His 
Highness of Zanzibar had been in the 
country only a few days, that common 
expletive was one of the very few Eng- 
lish words he had acquired. 

That rag was probably directed 
against nothing in particular, unless it 
was against the Foreign Office or 
against municipal self-importance. It 
was just a rag, though a good one. 
There was, however, a satirical com- 
ment in the rag organized by some of 
the same Cambridge undergraduates. 
They appeared as laborers, with pick- 
axes and shovels, in a crowded London 
street, not forgetting to bring with them 
the familiar brazier with burning coke. 
They set up a barrier, past which the 
police carefully diverted the traffic, and 
then left their tools and brazier in posi- 
tion until many hours afterward (or 
was it a day or two?) when inquiries 
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were made and the obstruction was 
removed. 

The present Pavement Club at Cam- 
bridge, whose principal action, if it may 
be so called, is to sit still in hundreds in 
the street, is perhaps entitled to the 
credit of employing irony, for the pro- 
test is supposed to be aimed against a 
too strenuous life. The recent perform- 
ance in the streets at Cambridge of a 
tremendously heroic film story was quite 
a critical commentary upon the cinema. 

All this kind of thing, as we have 
suggested, is better than it used to be. 
It is a striving onward or even upward. 
That very able man, Theodore Hook, 
was an inveterate practical joker, but 
it is a satisfaction to be able to think 
that the present generation would re- 
gard many of his jokes as dull and 
others as inhuman. The practical jokes 
of Toole, though he was a great come- 
dian and genuinely a humorist, would 
seem nowadays to be a little heavy in 
touch. He was subtle enough, however, 
on occasion. 

The present writer remembers being 
told by the late Mr. H. B. Irving that 
Toole once stepped out of a train, which 
had stoppea at a wayside station, and 
approaching the porter said to him, 
‘Could you take a message for me up to 
the house?’ Toole waved his hand 
toward an impressive mansion which 
was built on the hillside. The porter 
said that he could. Toole slipped half- 
a-crown into his hand and went on, 
‘Tell Mr.— Mr.— Mr.—’ ‘Ever- 
ard,’ suggested the porter. ‘Of course, 
of course,’ said Toole, ‘Tell Mr. Ever- 
ard, with Sir George’s compliments, 
that the birds will arrive in the morn- 
ing.’ The train then proceeded on its 
way. That wasall. It was sufficient for 
Toole that he could meditate during 
the rest of a tiresome journey upon 
what Mr. Everard would make of that 
inscrutable message. The old-fashioned 
practical joke, however, which is now 
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mercifully extinct, was generally dis- 
tressing alike in its over-elaboration 
and in its personal applications. Let us 
quote an example which was recorded 
by Sir William Russell, the famous 
correspondent of the Times: — 


J. M. Langford, commonly known as Joe, 
was, among other things, the theatrical crit- 
ic of the Observer — a kindly, ill-informed, 
dullish man, full of affections and aspira- 
tions, which he in somewise fulfilled; cer- 
tainly happy in the attachment of his own 
set. He was sometimes ‘haughty.’ To him 
in the Garrick comes Albert Smith one 
afternoon. ‘Hello, Joe, who has cut your 
hair?’ Joe was in a dignified mood; there 
was an Honorable-and-Reverend Fitzroy 
Stanhope reading the paper near at hand; 
my Lord Tenterden was airing his handker- 
chief at the window. Langford replied, ‘I 
really don’t see how it can interest you who 
cut my hair.’ Albert went downstairs and 
stood in the hall. The next member who 
came up to the morning-room sauntered up 
to Langford with: ‘How do you do? I see 
you ’ve been having your hair cut! Who 
did it?’ Joe very sternly replied, ‘I really 
can’t imagine why you ask me.’ Then he 
ordered a glass of sherry and bitters. The 
waiter brought it and gave a little start of 
surprise, as he presented it, with a ‘Beg par- 
don, sir!’ which provoked Joe to ask, ‘What 
do you mean?’ ‘It’s along of your’air, sir. 
It looks unusual.’ Joe went to the glass and 
could see nothing remarkable, but as he was 
considering his face Charles Taylor burst 
upon him with, ‘Where on earth did you get 
your hair cut, my dea: Langford?’ Joe could 
stand it no longer. He went off to his cham- 
bers in Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

Next morning he saw an advertisement in 
the Times: ‘J. M. L. Say who cut it. Was 
it your own hand or the deed of another? 
Confess ere it be too late.’ It was only the 
first of a series of similar announcements, 
and the ingenuity of his tormentors devised 
continual surprises for him. On the day he 
went down to Chertsey Races he saw the 
walls placarded with enormous posters, 
yellow and black: ‘J. M. L. Once more, 
who cut it? You must speak!’ A band of 
Ethiopian minstrels was furnished with a 


melody to sing outside Raymond Buildings 
to the air of ‘What are the wild waves 
saying?’ then very popular. And the refrain 
was — 


What are de wild waves saying as dey lap de 
Waterloo stair? 

What are dem wild waves saying? Dey say, who 
cut Joe’s hair? 


He was persecuted with diabolical per- 
sistence, and as the time of his annual Con- 
tinental tour came near he sullenly retired 
from the club and was seen no more. 

Just before he left, a friend, of whose name 
I am not sure, called on him and asked him 
to take charge of a small parcel for Jean 
Tairraz, the guide at Chamounix, where he 
had announced his intention of going. Joe 
agreed willingly, and on arriving at the 
Hotel de Londres sent for Tairraz and gave 
him the parcel. Next day he set out on one 
of the usual excursions and toiled up to the 
Cascade des Pélerins. As he reached the 
little plateau he saw an enormous yellow 
poster with black letters plastered on the 
rock in front of him. ‘J. M. L. Confess! 
Reveal! Or be for ever lost! Who cut it?’ 
He was furious. But wherever he turned 
day after day the legend was before him. 
The parcel he had taken consisted of posters 
with a note from Albert Smith to Tairraz 
requesting him to have them put at every 
Schauplatz around Chamounix. Joe’s spirit 
was broken. He sat down and wrote a hum- 
ble letter to Albert Smith. ‘I yield. Spare 
me. My hair was cut in St. Martin’s Court, 
at the barber’s on the left-hand side. His 
charge was 3d. I am quite beaten.’ 


The same joke is described a little 
differently in Sir J. Crowe’s reminis- 
cences. It was evidently famous at the 
time. If that kind of joke was the 
pure metal of fun we are much better 
off with our debased coins. 

The highest marks for a University 
rag must be given to the bogus lecture 
which was recently delivered at Oxford 
by a mythical Professor of psycho- 
analysis, Professor Emil Busch. Possi- 
bly the joke was suggested by an earlier 
one at Cambridge. 

At Cambridge some months ago post- 
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ers announced that a lecture on Spir- 


- jtualism would be delivered by Sir 


Arthur Conan Doyle. Among the sub- 
jects with which Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle was to deal was, so far as we 
remember, the promising one of ‘Sex 
Equality in the Next World.’ Having 
attracted a pretty large audience the 
Cambridge jokers allowed them to sit 
in expectation about twenty minutes 
and then pulled down a screen in front 
of the platform on which was written, 
‘Sir A. Conan Doyle has failed to 
materialize.’ The raggers then ran for 
safety. 

The Oxford rag was much more in- 
genious and much bolder. The lecture 
to be delivered by Professor Emil 
Busch was composed by a committee 
of undergraduates in Balliol. Our facts 
are derived from the Oxford paper called 
the Cherwell. Balliol, it will be seen, 
is quite capable of administering the 
antidote to what some of its critics in 
former days might have called its bane 
of intellectual solemnity. Over a hun- 
dred persons, including some distin- 
guished dons, assembled to hear Dr. 
Busch, of the University of Frankfort 
—a university which does not exist. It 
was announced that the lecture was 
given under the auspices of the ‘Home 
Counties Psychological Association.’ 

The chair was taken by ‘Dr. Hey- 
throp,’ who was made up with greyish 
hair to resemble what a chairman of 
a Home Counties Psychological Associ- 
ation ought to be. Dr. Busch looked 
slightly older and had a typical German 
mustache, such as is vouched for by 
any English comic paper. The Chair- 
man gave a few details of Dr. Busch’s 
career, explaining — quite rightly — 
that his works had not been translated 
into English. Dr. Busch had, of course, 
studied at Vienna and practised at 
Cologne. What German psychologist 
has not? Unfortunately the Chairman, 
in talking about Dr. Busch’s expe- 
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riences in the Russo-Japanese War, 
mentioned that his services had been 
given to the Russians, whereas the 
Balliol Committee had decided that 
they had been given to the Japanese. 
This unfortunate slip compelled the 
lecturer to omit an attractive passage 
about ‘the impassive Oriental.’ 

Dr. Busch (to quote only two or three 
gems from the lecture) remarked that 
the earlier psychologists had regarded 
the mind ‘as of one dimension, but 
Freud had shown that it had two dimen- 
sions — depth and surface.’ ‘After all,’ 
he said of the mind, ‘it is merelya chunk 
of space-time happenings.’ These hap- 
penings, the audience were told, ‘alone 
form the basic fundamentum of every- 
thing.’ The highest peak of the exposi- 
tion was reached when Dr. Busch said 
that ‘every effect must be followed by 
its cause.’ Herr Einstein’s theory of 
relativity is evidently responsible for 
much. An Oxford audience that had 
not recently digested that theory might 
have objected to the new sequence of 
cause and effect. But not a soul stirred. 

Dr. Busch writes in the Cherwell: — 
‘It was a perfectly appalling ordeal, 
especially as my mustache was nearly 
always dropping off. Fortunately it 
never did quite. ...My examples 
were chosen to see exactly how much 
people would swallow. ... The rag 
went without a hitch. One man only, 
the correspondent of an undergraduate 
literary paper, saw through it, shadowed 
us home, and discovered the truth.’ It 
had been agreed that if the lecturer no- 
ticed from the conduct of the audience 
that the plot was discovered he was to 
mention ‘Dr. Ludwig K@6nigsberger.’ 
That name was to be the signal for 
turning out the lights and for a rush to 
safety. But Dr. K6nigsberger’s name 
never fell upon the ears of the unsus- 
pecting audience. Never were moral 
satire and lesson better conveyed by 
pupil to teacher. 








AT STAR-RISE 
BY A. NEWBERRY CHOYCE 
[New Witness] 


THERE ’s something like a loud song 
Singing in my heart; 

And I ’ve no shoes upon my feet, 
But when shall we start? 


O little dull people! 

You would not know the way; 
And I will talk with you again, 
But not to-day. 


Not till I am back again 

From where I must be — 

From the lands that are the difference 
Between you and me. 


For there ’s something like a hunger 
And food will not do, 

When ten million stars and more 
Beckon me from you. 


ON HANGING UP THE VANES 
OF AN AEROPLANE (1919) 


BY THOMAS THORNELY 
[Observer] 


Here let them hang, that hung full 
oft in air, 
To flash, with following thunder, on 
the foe; 
Here let them rest, that knew no rest- 
ing there, 
Till warped and withered, like the 
beams around, they grow. 


As dinted armor decks ancestral hall, 
And war-worn memoried ensigns 
droop and fade 
In vaulted aisle, so shall these vanes 
recall 
Deeds, till our days undreamed of, 
in high heaven essayed. 
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These have adventured where no eagle 
yet 
Has raised exulting plume, ay, far 
away, 
Beyond earth’s straining vision, have 
they met 
A lonely challenge to a dread unwit- 
nessed fray. 


No trumpet pealed the signal for the 
fight 
(To many a deadly brunt these 
wings have flown); 
No plaudits rose, that nerve the charg- 
ing knight, 
Where he that ruled their fury fought 
aloft alone. 


And ne’er was honor grudged to foe 
that fell, 
Before the rushing of these victor 
vanes, 
Whose measured throb beat out his 
dying knell; 
No deed that earth defiled, the air’s 
proud record stains. 


A SOPHISTRY OF DURATION 
BY RICHARD ALDINGTON 
[The Nation and the Atheneum] 


TELL me not beauty dies like dew 
The envious sun draws trembling up, 
Nor liken hers to that brief hue 
Flushes the rose’s tender cup — 
For things like her so lovely are, 
They should outlive the bravest star. 


If all my senses still conspire, 

Ere their meridian be past, 
To set the blossoms of desire, 

The worm shall not exult at last: 
Her children and my words I trust 
Shall speak her grace when we are dust. 
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A MODERN MIRACLE PLAY 


OnE mile in space from the Welsh 
coast and seven hundred years in time 
from modern England, lies the little 


® island of Caldey, occupied by the White 


Benedictine monks, and still governed 
by its abbot. The monks are a modern 
branch of the ancient order, and in 
their life they have recaptured the 
very spirit of the medieval world. 
Founded in 1895 as an Anglican order 
in the Isle of Dogs, one of the worst 
slums in London, the community in 
1906 purchased the little island that is 
now its home, and was presently re- 
ceived into the Benedictine Order. 
They differ from the rest of the brother- 
hood, however, in their adherence to 
a stricter discipline and in their use of 
a white instead of a black habit. 

The population of the entire island 
comprises but one hundred people. 
There is no Parliamentary vote, no 
income tax, no magisterial jurisdic- 
tion. The old rule of the Benedictines 
suffices for the government of theisland: 
‘The abbot shall consult with the 
monks and act at his discretion.’ 

When their devotional duties lay 
no claim to their time, the monks 
engage in many occupations. There 
are farms, weavers’ studios, a printing- 
shop, and a shop for making stained 
glass. But it is the dramatic activities 
of the island that touch closest upon 
the life of the Middle Ages. A Passion 
play is solemnly enacted on each Fri- 
day during Lent; and in 1922 for the 
first time, performances of the play 
were also arranged for Corpus Christi, 
when the sea is not so unfriendly as 
earlier in the year, although even then 
visitors are likely to have a rough time 
landing. 

The Passion play as it is given at 
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Caldey becomes a part of the church's 
ritual, rather than a theatrical pro- 
duction, although visitors own to its 
strangely moving dramatic effect. Be- 
fore the curtain rises, the voices of 
the monks can be heard singing a plain 
song in the ancient manner, which 
presently resolves itself into the Con- 
secration motif from Parsifal. At 
first thought this may seem an un- 
thinkable anachronism, but those who 
have heard it say that in his music 
Wagner so perfectly recaptured the 
medieval spirit that the transition 
takes place without any shift in mood. 
When there is another transition — 
this time to the seventeenth-century 
devotional music of Heinrich Schiitz — 
there is again no loss of continuity. 

The production itself is a curious 
mingling of the utmost in theatrical 
modernity and in the severely devo- 
tional. The stage is set with inter- 
changeable scenery, as devised by the 
American theatre-artist, Sam Hume. 
Four cream-colored pylons, — two 
stationary, two adjustable,—a few 
pieces of solid scenery to represent 
doors, a balcony, and a tomb, together 
with curtains of dark blue — that is 
all. Over this plays a simple but 
highly effective lighting-system. ‘I 
have never seen Gordon Craig’s reams 
so nearly realized,’ writes the English 
critic, Hermon Ould. The abbot is 
the régisseur. 

But with all these, there is no cos- 
tume. The monkish actors play their 
parts attired simply in their own white 
habits, and the women characters are 
distinguished from the men only by 
the cowls worn by the monks who im- 
personate them. The play is in thir- 
teen scenes, beginning with the ban- 
quet at Bethany. The action of the 
characters is subtly formalized. The 
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actors move slowly through their 
parts, while voices rising from behind 
the curtains continually sing devo- 
tional music, and between the scenes 
the audience recites the prayers of the 
mystery of the rosary. 


* 
NEW MAGAZINES ABROAD 


Some interesting new magazines 
have been appearing lately in England, 
Belgium, and Italy. The Dutch art- 
periodical, Wendigen, which attracted 
much attention because of its special 
number on the Theatre Exhibition at 
Amsterdam, is now to appear in an 
English edition. The Dutch Wendigen 
is one of the most beautiful magazines 
in the world. It is issued at Amster- 
dam at intervals of about six weeks, 
and each issue, which is complete in 
itself, is devoted to some one phase 
of modern art — painting, sculpture, 
the theatre, or the dance — although 
the Dutch editors tend to devote spe- 
cial attention to architecture — the 
art in which modern Holland partic- 
ularly excels. The English edition is 
to be published by Cecil Palmer. 

Two other English publications have 
recently appeared or been revived. 
One is the Nature Lover, a little booklet 
not yet very far along in its first vol- 
ume, which received a hearty welcome 
from the rest of the English press. It 
is devoted to the plants and animals 
of the English countryside and is 
very beautifully illustrated, though 
without any pretense at sumptuous- 
ness. Unlike most scientific and semi- 
scientific publications, however, it con- 
trives to select illustrations which are 
also pictures. Its drawings and photo- 
graphs do not merely aid in the expla- 
nation of the text; they also adorn the 
magazine. 

The Country Heart, a revival of the 
Vineyard, which was originally pub- 
lished by the Peasant Arts Guild, is 
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less successful. The Guild devotes 
itself to handicrafts, woven and knitted 
garments, wood-carving, pottery, and 
toys, and publishes its new organ 
quarterly, with the avowed aim ‘to 
strengthen the love of Earth, alike 
for its spiritual and economic values.’ 
The Country Heart is interesting mainly 
to workers in the crafts. 

At Paris and Brussels appears Le 
Disque Vert—with a staring green 
disk under the title to give it unmis- 
takable significance. This new periodi- 
cal describes itself as a ‘revue men- 
suelle de littérature,’ and prints critical 
articles, essays, sketches, and poetry, 
but the editor evidently interprets 
the word literature with a catholic 
mind, for his critics also devote pages 
to football and the film. 

Several months ago Broom, ‘an inter- 
national magazine of the arts,’ ap- 
peared in Italy, with a group of young 
Americans domiciled in Rome, as its 
sponsors. Broom is at least a master- 
piece of the printer’s art; whether 
you regard it as a masterpiece of the 
writer’s art, or the illustrator’s art, is 
another question, depending on age, 
prejudice, and temperament. Among 
its contributors are Sherwood Ander- 
son, Conrad Aiken, Walter de la Mare, 
Harold Munro, Wallace Gould, Leon 
Bazalgette, and Jean Starr Unter- 
meyer. Although Broom maintains 
New York and London offices, it is 
printed in Rome, and the extraordi- 
nary thing is that the (presumably 
Italian) printers of the Imprimerie 
Polyglotte make never a blunder in 
the English text. 

+ 
A LITERARY CONSOLATION 

THE modern reader who is dismayed 
at the mounting flood of new books, 
keeping up with which seems as impos- 
sible as it is imperative — and most 
of us would have to admit being in 


nal. 
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just such a predicament, if we told 
the pitiless truth— may take heart 
after reading a poem by the inimitable 
‘Lucio’ of the Manchester Guardian. 
‘Lucio,’ too, has had his troubles; but 
amid them all he finds some compen- 
sations which, perhaps, are not so 
minor as he makes them out. 

This, at any rate, is his solution of 
the problem: — 


A BALLADE OF MINOR COMPENSATIONS 


(‘With its passionate and desperate honesty, 
this is the frankest and most outspoken book of 
the season. It burkes no issues, either of sex or 
race.’ — A publisher’s puff of the moment.) 


Last night upon a latish car I heard 
Two sons of toil (and both a trifle tight) 
Discuss the case of someone who had erred; 
With ‘desperate honesty’ (and some delight) 
They also ‘burked no issues,’ but outright 
Called spade a spade (and something more at 
need); 
Compelled to hear, this thought relieved my 
plight — 
There are a lot of books I need n’t read. 


I’m told that Mr. X, whose mighty word 
But recently put all historians right, 
Has done a sort of guide to risks incurred 
By those who like their loves and ladies light; 
That Master Y and young Miss Z indite 
Some still more frank, outspoken, passionate 
screed — 
Ah, well, however frank and free the flight, 
There are a lot of books I need n’t read. 


The tribe of Tomlinson may newly gird 
Their courage for the promised feast (or fight), 
But some regard these labels as absurd 
And their attractions as distinctly slight; 
I cannot say they tempt my appetite, 
They tend to do the opposite, indeed; 
There are some baits one can’t be forced to 
bite 
And lots of books (thank God!) one need n’t 
read. 
Envoy. 
Prince, when the hoomsters flourish in our sight 
These puffs so ‘bold,’ so ‘frank,’ so ‘wholly 
freed,’ 
One thought shall still preserve our souls from 
blight: 
There are a lot of books we need n’t read. 


‘The tribe of Tomlinson,’ by the 
way, refers, not to Mr. Kipling’s un- 
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heroic hero who had so much difficulty 
in getting lodgings for eternity, but 
to an English author who is happily 
still intent on earthly activities — Mr. 
H. M. Tomlinson, of The Nation and 
the Atheneum, whose last book, Wait- 
ing for Daylight, has just appeared. 


+ 
THE POTTERY OF A NOVELIST 


Pottery made by the novelist, 
William de Morgan, is included in the 
exhibition of English ceramic art which 
has been opened at the South London 
Art Gallery. De Morgan began work 
as a potter in 1875, erecting his first 
kiln in Chelsea, and subsequently 
setting up factories at Merton Abbey 
and Sands End, Fulham; and it was 
from these localities that he took the 
settings for his later novels, written 
in his old age, when the average man 
is content to live ‘retired.’ Even then, 
his love for pottery never left him, and 
to the very end of his life, he was in- 
terested in the problems of ceramics. 
One of his last achievements was the 
creation of a soft, moonlike reflection in 
the bold but subtle coloring that char- 
acterized his work. 

The exhibition includes four cases of 
De Morgan’s pottery, mostly in rich 
ruby, yellow, green, and blue lustre- 
ware. Some is simple in form and de- 
sign, some is intricate and detailed. 

Certain of his English admirers en- 
deavor to trace a relation between the 
elaborate decoration of some of the 
pots — with their rich ornamentation 
in peacocks, phcenixes, eagles, deer, and 
argosies —and the intricacies of his 
fiction. It is said to be easy to observe 
the same fastidious love of detail in his 
pottery that characterizes his novels. 


* 
A BURNS DISCOVERY 


Tue London Morning Post brings 
news of an interesting relic of Burns: — 
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A secondhand bookseller in Dundee, going 
over his stock, has discovered an interesting 
Burns relic. Between the leaves of a volume of 
Currie’s edition of the poet’s works, he found a 
sheet of paper, measuring 163 inches by 12} 
inches, evidently a page from a book used by 
Burns for making notes during his work as an 
exciseman. It bears, above the poet’s autograph, 
figures and particulars of the number of bushels 
malted in the Dumfries district in 1795, together 
with the amount of duty represented thereby. 


+ 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S SKULL 


An anthropological study of literary 
significance — certainly a rare occur- 
rence — has just been made by the dis- 
tinguished British scientist, Sir Arthur 
Keith. His subject was the skull of 
Sir Thomas Browne, the author of Re- 
ligio Medici. In the 1840’s, Mr. Robert 
Fitch, an antiquarian, removed the 
skull and coffin-plate from the tomb, 
in order to obtain a phrenological cast, 
which is now preserved by the Royal 
Society of Medicine; and the skull 
itself eventually passed to the medical 
staff of the Norfolk and Norwich Hos- 
pital. 

The medical staff has now decided to 
return the skull to the tomb, and has 
first entrusted it to Sir Arthur in order 
that a careful study might be made of 
it, and accurate replicas in plaster be 
secured, 

The anthropologist has satisfied him- 
self of the skull’s authenticity by a 
careful examination of its history; and 
indeed the results of his study tend to 
confirm his conclusions, were any con- 
firmation needed. The brain capacity 
is well above the average in the British 
Isles, 1510 cubic centimetres, and the 
skull itself is of peculiar shape, wide and 
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flattened, with an especial development 
of the temporal lobes, the seat of the 
sense of hearing, which suggests Sir 
Thomas’s preéminent command of 
words. Sir Arthur believes that the 
shape of the skull indicates a pre-Saxon 
ancestry, and this is more or less sup- 
ported by the fact that the sage theo- 
logical physician came of Chester stock, 
where the early inhabitants of Britain 
have left their mark in the later race. 


+ 


PROFESSOR LEACOCK AND OXFORD 
AGAIN 

A READER in British Columbia feels 
that Professor Stephen Leacock’s re- 
cent observations on Oxford University 
demand a reply even more vigorous 
than that written by an anonymous 
don at the University some time ago. 


He insists that the Professor does not / 
do himself full justice in his writings |7 


on the great English University, but 
thinks, on the contrary, that ‘Professor 
Leacock is at his best in his humorous 
sketches, some of which are really 
amusing.’ 

He adds: — 


I contend that Oxford has justified its 
existence, notwithstanding such attacks as 
that of the learned Professor. Who has not 
heard of Oxford shoes and Oxford ties? 
At the same time, one must be careful to 
differentiate. Oxford University is quite 
distinct from, and not connected in any 
way with, Oxford Circus, which is in Lon- 
don (a place in the south of England). It 
may be that the Professor has been con- 
fused by the similarity of these terms and 
has imagined that he was in the Circus of 
that name. A stranger is liable to be mis- 
led at times. 
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Romain Rolland, The Man and his Work, 
by Stefan Zweig. London: Allen and Unwin. 
1922. 16s. 

[London Mercury] 

Sreran Zwetc’s volume on his friend, Romain 
Rolland, marks the distinction between criticism 
and eulogy. It is his publisher, I suppose, who 
thinks Rolland, like Tolstoi and Gor’kii, is one 
of the men of all time, according to the phrase on 
the wrapper, but the author matches the fervent 
publisher. In the second chapter on Rolland’s 
early childhood, he writes: — 

‘A mighty impulse from afar, from the un- 
fathomable past, came to stir his pulses. Early 
did he discover music, the language of languages, 
the first great message of the soul. His mother 
taught him the piano.’ 

It is disconcerting, perhaps, but not unamus- 
ing. Or take the end of the fourth chapter, and 
a Mr. Zweig seizing metaphors by the hand- 

ul: — 

‘The foundations have been deeply dug and 
firmly laid. It is time now to begin the super- 
structure. Such were his activities during these 
years of study. But through them there already 
looms a dream, the dream of a romance, the his- 
tory of a single-hearted artist who bruises himself 
against the rocks of life. Here we have the larval 
stage of Jean Christophe, the first twilit sketch of 
the work to come. But much weaving of destiny, 
many encounters, and an abundance of ordeals 
will be requisite ere the multicolored and impres- 
sive imago will emerge from the obscurity of these 
first intimations.’ 

He devotes a whole chapter to a prose lyric in 
which he hymns Jean Christophe, and sees its 
creator as himself, the ‘ferryman, a pious wan- 
derer,’ who treads a path through darkness. Mr. 
Zweig’s style throughout is dismaying and stirs 
you into questioning the things you had once 
accepted and the admiration you had once felt. 
I am sorry for the translators into the five lan- 
guages in which the book has been simultane- 
ously issued. . . . But even Mr. Zweig cannot 
prevent another heart quickening at the gener- 
osities of M. Rolland. 


Napoléon raconté par lui-méme, by Jules 
d’ Aurac. Paris: E. Chiron. 1922. 


Struck by the difficulty of an unimpassioned 
study of Napoleon, M. Jules d’Aurac has had the 
idea of studying him ‘in the light of his own 
words as reported by those who heard him, with- 
out any other testimony except his own corre- 
spondence.’ He wanted to make us hear ‘Napo- 


leon described by himself.’ He has limited the 
enormous quotations that fill the fine volume he 
offers us to-day to the words that ‘concern the 
events of Napoleon’s life.’ He has given up quo- 
tations that shed light only on the opinions and 
judgments of Napoleon. The work that he thus 
undertakes is so large and so difficult that one 
can easily pardon him the restriction. Such as it 
is, the book is complete in itself and it is at once 
remarkably interesting and instructive. 

By the publication of this work, M. d’Aurac, 
whose learning is equal to his skill, puts at our 
disposition the equivalent of a whole library of 
innumerable undiscoverable books; and he ren- 
ders a great service, not only, as he says in his 
preface, to ‘enthusiasts in Napoleonic studies, 
but to all those who desire to know one of the 
men who held the greatest place in the history 
of our country.’ 


Free Thought and Official Propaganda, by the 
Hon. Bertrand Russell. London: Watts. 
1922. Is. 

[Daily Herald] 

Free Thought and Official Propaganda is the 
title of this year’s Conway Memorial Lecture 
which Mr. Russell delivered at South-place in 
March. Mr. Russell’s lecture constitutes the 
most closely reasoned and convincing plea for the 
toleration of opinion, and of every sort of opinion, 
that has ever been packed into so small a com- 
pass. It may be doubted, too, whether a style of 
such dignity and nobility has ever been more 
cunningly blended with so constant and subtle 
a wit. 

Mr. Russell’s contention is that whatever we 
may think of the principle of free competition in 
industry, we must insist on a free competition for 
ideas. 

At present a man’s free choice and expression 
of his ideas is menaced by three things — the use 
of education for the purpose of teaching what to 
think and not how to think; of propaganda for 
the purpose of inculcating certain ideas which are 
convenient to the possessing classes and dis- 
credit the contrary ideas; and of economic pow- 
er for the purpose of penalizing with loss of em- 
ployment persons who hold unfortunate views. 

As Mr. Russell points out, there is not much 
substance in the concession of freedom to believe, 
say, in Communism or free love, if starvation is 
the price you are made to pay for expressing your 
belief. State Socialism would only make matters 
worse by diminishing the number of possible 
employers. Thus the two countries in which the 
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expression of opinion is most heavily penalized ° 


to-day are those in which the employing power is 
most completely centralized — in Russia, in the 


State; in America, in the big Trusts. Everyone | 


who cares for freedom should get this pamphlet. 


British History in the Nineteenth Century 
(1782-1901), by George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
London: Longmans and Co. 1922. 12s. 6d. 


[Manchester Guardian] 

Mr. TREVELYAN, then, has set himself to tell 
the story of the runaway engine. But he is not 
merely repeating industrial history or doing 
Toynbee’s work over again. He has attempted, 
with very great success, to set for the student in 
the compass of a single volume a summary of all 
the forces, social and intellectual as well as 
economic and political, that went to shape the 
Britain or the British Commonwealth of 1900 out 
of the Britain of 1782. 

At the same time he is scrupulously careful to 
avoid vague assertions of tendency and the loose 
dealing in ‘movements’ that has been fashion- 
able. ‘I cannot,’ he says, ‘hold the epicurean doc- 
trine, sometimes favored nowadays, that because 
history increasingly deals with generalization it 
is safe for the student to neglect dates, which are 
the bones of historical anatomy. Still less is it 
safe, in pursuit of generalized truth, to overlook 
the personality and influence of great men, who 
are often the cause of some “tendency” which 
only they rendered “‘inevitable.”’ 

Mr. Trevelyan has called in the old type of his- 
tory to redress the balance of the new, and the 
proof of his method’s value is in the persuasive 
quality of his achievement. Not that he is en- 
deavoring to prove a point or teach man a lesson 
in engine-driving or the control of his creations. 
What he does is to convince us that this is the 
way in which the thing happened and that this is 
how the world was set free to a highly embarrass- 
ing and dangerous extent. 

There is no one ‘interpretation’ of history, but 
as many interpretations of history as there are 
facets of the human spirit and activities of the 
human being. Did economic forces make the 
Utilitarian thinkers, or did the Utilitarian think- 
ers make economic forces? It is a question that 
can have no definite answer, and the wise histo- 
rian can only deploy the various creative forces 
of social change with the best judgment at his 
disposal. 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Trevelyan’s 
judgment is sound and that his apportionment of 
space between men and movements, inventors 
and authors, industrial power and personal lead- 
ership, is just and suggestive. 
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Orchards, by Warwick Deeping. London: Cas- 
sell. 1922. 7s. 6d. 
[Daily Telegraph] 

Orchards is characteristic of Mr. Warwick 
Deeping. Which means that it is a rousing good 
story, in which there is a little history and plenty 
of fighting, and many gallant men and, in this 
instance, one spirited lady. The reader will prob- 
ably be inclined to vary his adjectives concerning 
the lady as the story proceeds. And he will pay 
the unconscious tribute, to Mr. Deeping’s skill of 
authorship, of finishing up with a feeling concern- 
ing her which is all admiration and not a little 
love. For Mistress Rachel Charneys was int 
exactly all that she might have been before Sir 
Richard Falconer married her to save her the 
indignity of being turned from her father’s house 
over the discovery of an amorous peccadillo. 
Nor could she understand the soul of the gentle, 
bookish knight who, loving her for her proud 
beauty and for the heart which instinct taught 
him lay behind it, forbore to possess her, his own 
property by all the laws of God and man, by 
storm, waiting rather for the awakening of love 
to make him in very deed her husband. 

Nigel Windebank, of the golden beard and 
dashing mien, was not so scrupulous, and s0, 
while King’s men fought Parliament men, the 
everlasting tragedy of two men and one woman 
was being reénacted down in Oxford County; and 
the student, turned warrior, threw himself at 
death at the head of his little band of Cavaliers, 
intent only on finding in this way a solution of the 
problem which had been created by his own act 
of chivalry. Mr. Deeping stirs the blood with his 
stories of charges and sorties, of mad religious 
fanaticism and Court intrigue; and the exultation 
with which we witness the prowess of Falconer as 
a man of war is only equaled by the curiosity and 
sympathy with which we watch the play of emo- 
tions which have the final result of placing his 
wife in his arms. Married happiness was a very 
beautiful thing for them while it lasted. And it 
was a proud and gracious lady who stood on the 
steps at Orchards, with her son at her breast, as 
they brought home the body of Sir Richard Fal- 
coner, killed in the war. 

It is a stimulating and thoroughly pleasing 
story, full of a life and action very suggestive of 
the stirring nature of the times. 


+ 
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